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Tne Law of Impeachment. 


—e— 


THE WHOLE QUESTION CARRFULLY EXAMINED. 
BY A RETIRED MASSACHUSETTS JURIST. 


In commo. pariance any disparagement is an 
impeachment, but technically, under our Consti- 
tution, impeachment is a formal accusation, in 
the nature of an indictment at law, by the repre- 
sentatives of tle people, to be tried by the Senate. 
Every case so brought before them the Senate 
must adjudicate. If they cannot find sufficient 
statute law or common law of the United States 
for the purpose, they must adapt such principles 
of universal law and general jurisprudence as 
will enable them to dispose of thecase. As to the 
substance of the accusation, the party to be ac- 
cused, and the result in the judgment, the Consti- 


the extent of the punishment. In all other re- 
spects impeachment is what the law-making 
power of Congress chooses'to make it or to per- 
mit it to become under the accusing power of 
the House and the adjudicating power of the 
Senate. 

Treason, bribery and other high crimes and 
misdemeanors are expressly recognized as 
grounds of impeachment, but not exclusively so, 
even in the broadest possible latitude of their 
construction. They are all violations of the law | 
of the land—the law of the United States. No) 
offences against other laws can be regarded. 
Treason is defined by the constitution, bribery 
by the common law; high crimes include all 
those punished capitally, or probably infamously 
by the laws of the United States; and misdemean- 
ors include all lesser crimes, or other illegal acts, 
contra bonos mores, as by the common law, statute 
law, or any other law of the land, are so called. 
‘‘Misdemeanor in office and misbehavior in| 
office mean the same thing.”” 7 Dane’s abr. 365. 
Misbehavior, a mere negation of ‘‘good behavior,” 
is an express limitation of the office of a judge, 
and no other mode of ascertaining it than by im- 
peachment has been provided. In regard to the 
President also, “‘inabilitv to discharge the powers 
and duties of the office” is a ground for substitu- 
ting another officer in his place. The “‘inability” 
may be moral, intellectual, or. physical—an un- 
sound mind, an unsound body, or a want of person- 
al liberty.* lt may be purely a visitation of divine 
Providence, and not only involve no crime, but 
no fault, or illegal or immoral act of any sort, 
which the law ever did or could pronounce a mis- 
demeanor or misbehavior. And yet the Consti- 
tution has provided no mode of ascertaining it 
other than by impeachment, and it would be haz- 
ardous to undertake to provide any other mode by 
law, either for ascertaining the ‘“inability’’ of a 
President, or the want of ‘‘good behavior” of a 
Judge. Neither the Constitution, the common 
law, nor any other law of the United States, lim- 
its the causes of impeachment to acts criminal, 
immoral, illegal, unusual, or uncivil, but leaves 
them entirely to the discretion of the House for 
accusation, and to the Senate for trial. Judge 
Chase was impeached and tried, among other 
things, for ‘‘unusual, rude and contemptuous 
expressions” towards counsel, and ‘vexatious in- 
terruptions;’’ and he came very near being con- 
victed on it,—for a majority of the Senators 
voted for conviction on this part of the case. It 
is as much impossible to define the acts that may 
be liable to impeachment as those that may 
amount to a contempt. 

It has been argued that all impeachments must 
be for crimes, because the Constitution requires 
that ‘‘the trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury.”’ This implies 
that some crimes may become cases of impeach- 
ment, which we know from other parts of the 
Cgnstitution ; but not that all cases of impeach- 
ment must be for crimes. If it did, it would 
form ne restriction upon Congress, for they may 
make anything a crime or a misdemeanor that 
they please, without regard to any moral quality 
whatever. It has also been said that the word 
‘convict’ in various forms is repeatedly applied 
to proceedings on impeachment. But this word 
does not necessarily imply criminality. One of 


removal from office, and disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit.” In 
the case of ‘‘civil officers’ convicted of crimes or 
misdemeanors, the punishment ‘‘shall be’’ remo- 
val, butis not limited to that, and so may extend 
to disqualification or anything else the Senate is 
authorized to inflict. The misbehavior or want 
of ‘‘good behavior” of a Judge, and the ‘‘inabili- 
ty” of a President, when legally ascertained by 

impeachment or otherwise, must be made effectu- 
/al for the ends contemplated by the Constitution. 
| But the Senate is not specially restricted. But 
what is an office? lLexicographers inform us 
that it is “a duty, trust or charge conferred by 
authority, for a public purpose.’’ Every office 
involves rights, and should confer ‘‘honor.” 
If attended with perquisites or emoluments of 
any sort, it may be an office of ‘“‘profit.”” But 
neither of these is essential. It. may be a mere 
naked trust, and still be an office, and involve a 
right and duty. Wherein does it differ from any 
franchise? Membership of a community and a 
right to vote for its officers is a franchise, con- 
ferred by the public, forming a ‘‘trust,” and involv- 
ing a duty to be performed for their benefit. If it is 

not literally and nominally an office, would depri- 

vation of it, or disqualification for it, exceed or 

“extend further” than if it was only actually and 

substantially an office? These questions address 

themselves to Congress, either in their legislative 

or judicial authority. 

The law of impeachment, like all other law of 
the land, in points not detinitely settled by the 
Constitution, may be settled by Congress. They 
may do it in their legislative capacity, by making 
or altering any laws, as they deem ‘“‘necessary 
and proper,” for executing the Constitution. 
Or they may do it in their judicial capacity in the 
High Court of Impeachment by the application 
to individual cases, as they arise, of such princi- 
ples of general justice and universal jurisprudence 
as in their opinion ought to govern them, and 
which, of course, become precedents for other sim- 
ilar cases, and rules for the government of all of- 
ficers in the other departments liable to their 
jurisdiction. Orthey may do it in a more easy 
and familiar, if not a more honorable, way than 
either, by simply standing aloof and permittiug a 
system of practice, in derogation of Constitution, 
law and justice, to grow up under the allowance 
and acquiescence, if not the more positive agency 
of executive and judicial officers, till it becomes so 
settled that nothing but civil war can save the 
nation from worse consequences. The power of 
the representatives of the people in Congress is 
the great balance-wheel of our Constitution. 
What illegal, injurious or improper acts are 
liable to civil suit, criminal prosecution or im- 
peachment, may be determined by positive law, 
and what persons may be liable in either form, as 
well as to what penalties within the restrictions 
of the Constitution. But if not so settled, they 
will be settled in practice, like all other questions, 
by those officers or tribunals who may be called 
on officially to act in particular cases where the 
questions are presented for consideration. The 
House of Representatives directly, and the Senate 
indirectly, represent the people, and make or 
alter the laws according to their own estimate of 
constitutional duty. By making a law they offi- 
cially and authoritatively pronounce it to be con- 
stitutional, and that decision is equally binding 
on themselves and all the other officers and peo- 
ple of the United States. They may change 
their opinions, and reverse their order, as all 
other human tribunals do. But until they do so 
it must stand as the supreme law. ‘The Presi- 
dent, after having pronounced an act constitu- 
tional by approving it, or unconstitutional by ve- 
toing it, has no longer a right to sit in judgment 
upon it any more than any other citizen whu is 
subject to it. And the judges have just as little. 
It must take its course. Ministerial and judicial 
officers of the other coordinate departments can- 
not be directly over-ruled in their official action 
for executing the laws as applicable to particular 
cases in the regular course of their administrative 
duty. But they must act according to law, and 
under a_ perfect constitutional responsibility. 








the most common phrases in legal instruments, 
describing a judgment for damages and cost in 
civil actions, says, ‘‘Whereas the said A. B. is | 
convict, a8 to us appears of record.” 

on a charge involves no crime unless the charge | 
itself is criminal. The distinction between civil | 
and criminal is a mere matter of positive law, | 
withoutany reference to the moral quality of acts. | 


Conviction | 


All illegal acts are wrongs, whether mala per se | 
or only mala prohibita; but whether public wrongs | 
or private wrongs—crimes or civil injurics—| 
whether punished by public prosecution, im- | 
peachment or civil action, or by all three, are’ 
mere questions of positive law, having no respect | 
to any moral quality whatever. All the iniquity | 
of the late rebellion may be said to have arisen | 
out of a mere difference of opinion on a constitu. | 
tional question, and those guilty of it only acted 

in conformity to a wrong opinion. So did a ma- 

jority of the Judges of the Supreme Court in the 

decision of the Dred Scot case, for which it has | 
nevertheless been justly said by a learned pro-| 
fessor ot law, who will not be accused of hold-) 
ing radical views of the supremacy of our Consti- | 
tution, that they ought to have been impeached. | 
See North American Review for Oct., 1862. Those | 


who make the law ought to know, and be able to 
make known, what they mean by it; and if they 
are not, we should not ordinarily expect them to 
be the first todiscover and admit the unpleasant 
fact. Those who accept the responsibility of un- 
derstanding, executing and administering it are 
bound to know its meaning, and to execute it 
right, under such penalty as the High Court of Im- 
peachment may award for the omission or viola- 
tion of that duty. Suitable indulgence should no 
doubt be allowed to honest error, as in all other 
cases, but any disposition to pervert, evade or 
nusinterpret the law, by officers or individuals, 
whose duty it is to execute, administer and obey 
it, ought by no means to be tolerated or suffered. 
Impeachment is the regular, wise and constitu- 
tional remedy against abuses. It should not be 
held as an extreme measure, to be resorted to 
only on great and extraordinary occasions, which 
may dety all remedy, but should be used and en- 
forved as a constant reminder to all classes of 
ministerial ard administrative officers of their di- 
rect responsibleness to the representatives of the 
people, as well as to the people themselves. 

As to the persons liable to impeachment, the 
terms of the Constitution are equally broad and 


unlimited. Itis implied that civil officers are, be- 
cause it says they shall be removed whea con. 
But that other officers are not, or even. 


Victed 


persons without office, is nowhere said, either in 
the Constitution, the common law, statutes, or 
Congress 
nught determine this, or they may leave it to be 
settled by the practice of the two Houses, as ac- 


any other law of the United States. 


cusers and triers in the High Court. 


As to the punishment on conviction, the Senate 





* In the case of Sena:or Blount under impeachment, the; interviews with him 
and after. | : 


Senate ordered him to be taken into custody, 
wards committed bim to the frieudly custody of his bail 


This, of course, incapacitated bim for further daty as a 


enuator till he was released. 


They cannot make or alter, abrogate, pervert or 
evade the law, but must administer it as it is made 
and understood by the tribunal of last resort in 
the High Court of Impeachment, from which 
there is no appeal. By the power of instituting, 
regulating, repealing, appointing, paying, limit- 
ing, removing and impeaching all those officers, 


| Congress is amply armed with the means of carry- 


ing out all their laws according to their own un- 
derstanding of their effect and meaning. This is 
as it should be in a well-ordered government of 
the people. The difficulty in practice arising 
from instability of purpose, and want of persever- 
ance and consistency in action, producing inefli- 
ciency in administration, is the consequence, per- 
haps necessary, of the majynitude and construc- 
tion of the body, and the cumbersome formalities 
of its proceedings. <A truly loyal and patriotic 
devotion to the public service should be a reliable 
security against its disastrous effects. 


Recollections of John A. Andrew. 
Ww. 


PART I. > 


BY F. BIRD. 


{ You have asked me, Mr. Editor, to record some 


of my personal recollections of our late dear friend, 
\Joun A. ANDREW. In reviewing the many years 


‘of our acquaintance, I have found it as difficult to 


| select special incidents as one would to describe | influences of occasions which were so doubly | #P 


one of the sunny days of a sunny June; but I will 
try to record a few reminiscences which may be 
characteristic of that great and good man. 

For nearly twenty years Mr. Andrew had been 
engaged in his profession in Boston, and yet, out- 
side of the narrow circle of his intimate friends, 

‘how few had any true knowledge of his character 
and capacities! He was under the political and 
social proscription which then bore upon every 
man who did not belong to the dominant party; 
and it was not until the two great parties of the 
country had shown themselves utterly incapable 
ot meeting the great exigency which slavery had 
imposed upon public men, and the popular in- 
stinct called into notice the men who had studied 
the question without the bias of outside alliances, 


that such men as Andrew were looked to asthe | 


representatives of the new order of things. We 
knew ftroi the start what manner of man he was; 
and you well remember, on that pleasant October 
evening in 1859, how cordially the company re- 
ceived that allusion to him as ‘‘the next Governor 
of Massachusetts.”’ 

In these days of self-seeking politicians it is too 
‘common a belief that nominations to office are ob- 
tained by management. We know how untrue 
‘this was of Andrew’s nomination for Governor 
in 1860. During the summer of that year the 
radical Republicans of Massachusetts felt that 
{the true sentiment of Massachusetts should 
be represented by another Governor; and I had 
{occasion to suggest this feeling, at repeated 
and to urge him to allow 
.| the use of his name in the State convention asa 
jcandidate against Gov. Banks. Fully agreeing 





is restricted. It “shall not extend further than to | with us as to the importance of a change, he 
resolutely refused to allow his name to go into 
the convention so long as Gov. Banks desired a 
renomination. He felt that hagnony in the party 


was of more importance than any question as to 


the party would take care of themselves. 

The announcement that Gov. Banks would de- 
cline a renomination was made on the 12th day of 
August. I well remember how welcome the glad 
tidings were to the occupants of a tent at Martha’s 
Vineyard camp-meeting. A friend said,—‘‘Now 
we musi go home and work for Andrew.” “No!” 
Ireplied, ‘‘the people have settled that. There is 
nothing for his friends to do. He will be nomi- 
nated on the first ballot by a two thirds’ vote.” 
My faith might not, perhaps, have been so strong 
had I then known of the intrigue to secure the 
succession to another gentleman. I refer briefly 
to this, not for the sake of reviving unpleasant 
recollections, but to show how unequivocally the 
popular feeling pointed to Andrew, and with what 
ease the powerful combinations to defeat him in 
the convention were overborne. 


Gov. Banks communicated to his friends his 
purpose of declining the nomination several weeks 
before it was made public, and these friends im- 
mediately set to work to arrange throughout the 
State the machinery for controlling the conven- 
tion in the interest of their favorite caudidate. 
The conspiracy had a clear field throughout the 
State for several weeks, while the delegates were 
being chosen to the convention, which was held 
early in September; and when they were quite 
well satisfied they had secured the result desired, 
Gen. Banks’ declination of the nomination was 
publicly announced. The convention met, and 
although the political managers for the years 
1857-8-9 were all in the intrigue, it was perfectiy 
apparent before midnight of the day before the 
convention that Andrew would be nominated by 
an overwhelming majority; and the number and 
temper of the delegates from the rural districts 
the next morning satisfied the conspirators that 
they were fighting against fate. The enthusiasm 
of the nomination, the activity of the contest, the 
bitterness and malignity of the opposition, the 
boldness of our candidate in avowing opinions 
which were made the special grounds of attack, 
and the overwhelming: victory, are all matters of 
history. 

During the entire contest Andrew never for one 
moment doubted his triumphant election. Tiis 
conviction was not so much a matter of personal 
pride as it was founded on his entire faith that his 
ideas were the ideas of the people of Massachusetts. 
A little incident of the campaign illustrates this. 
An active political opponent, meeting him one day 
in State street, said—“ Well, Andrew, you are a 
good fellow; but we will whip you like a sack!’’ 
“S——,” replied Andrew, with his peculiar 
twinkle of eye, “it don’t lie in your breeches to 
do it!’’ 

We all remember how difficult it was for the 
Bourbons of our political and social aristocracy to 
realize that the man who made the John Brown 
speech was Governor of Massachusetts. We re- 
member how the military dignitaries declared 
that no respectable gentleman would serve on his 
staff ! 

Gov. Andrew was inaugurated on Saturday, 
January 5. On the afternoon of that day, he 
called me to his carriage in front of Parker’s, and 
said, —‘My letters from Washington convince me 
that we are to have war. Our people do not 
dream of such a possibility. They need to be ac- 
customed tothe smell of gunpowder. Next Tues- 
day will be the anniversary of the battle of New Or- 
leans. I propose that salutes shall be fired in honor 
of that day in the capitalof every State of New 
England, and I want you to arrange this thing.” 
Before evening of that day, messengers were on 
their way to the Governors of each State in New 
England except Connecticut; and on the 8th of 
January the quiet of our New England winter was 
broken by this ‘‘spontaneous”’ outburst of patriot- 
ism. Such is the history of the guns that first 
‘fired the Northern heart.” 

My official intercourse with the Governor cov- 
ered the last three years of the war. IlIis public 
record is before the country, and has been and 
will be illustrated by abler pens than mine. And 
yet, brilliant as itis, it gives but a faint idea of 
his real labors. It is no wonder that he lies in 
his premature grave, for he taxed his powers be- 
yond mortal endurance. For months—even 
years—his habits of daily life were almost uni- 
formly these: A confidential clerk attended him 
at his house early in the morning, and at break- 
fast he was constantly occupied in reading or 
dictating to his clerk. From the breakfast-table 
he went to the State House, where he applied 
himself constantly and intensely until dark, fre- 
quently until nearly midnight; and this, too, 
during a good part of the war, on Sundays, as 
well as week-days. He rarely left his room at 
the State House for dinner, but, ordering a plate 
of toast and a pot of his dearly-loved tea, he took 
;hislunch; but seldom these few moments out of 
work, listening to the reading of documents, or 
tg other duties not requiring the use of the pen. 
This unihtermitting work did not grow out of in- 
difference to ‘‘creature comforts.’’ When he 
{could escape for an hour or so from labor, no 
| man enjoyed social recreation more thanhe. How 
| we prized the Saturday afternoons he could give 
to his friends! and with what delightful feeling 
of relaxation he would throw himself back into 
, his chair, and entirely surrender himself to the 


| 








| blessed. Like most great men, he loved a good | 
; dinner, but a good dinner with him was a very | 
| simple affair. He would often decline all the lux- | 
| uries of a well-spread table, and send down for a! 
‘good old-fashioned plate of ‘pot-luck,” or the | 
| homely Yankee ¢ish of salt-fish, with all the veg- | 
‘etable fixings, and the salt-pork ‘‘cut small and: 
‘fried brown,’’—tfinding fault, if at all, that it nev-| 
er came quite up tothe family meal of his nt 
life! 
Here let me say one word in reply to a slander | 
which only ignorance or malice could have origi- | 
Nated, and which prejudice, unfortunately, led too | 
many to believe. Gov. Andrew never professed | 
total abstinence, but to the end of his life was, in. 
the best sense of the term, a temperate man. In. 
all his official visits, he took care that no intoxi- 
|cating drinks were ever placed upon the table; | 
‘and in all the visits made by the Governor and | 
| Council for the three years that I served in the 
| Council, I never saw a drop of intoxicating liquors 
| offered to or used by the Governor, or any mem- 
| ber of his Council, at any one of the public insti-! 
{tutions of the State. In his personal habits he 
|was remarkably temperate, especially for one | 
| whose nervous system was under such constant | 
| strain. As a uniform rule he would decline a 
| glass of wine at the table unless etiquette re- 
{ quired him simply to taste it, and, in preference, 


| would drink his black tea. And during years of) 


who received its honors, and that the principles of 


ripened grass is waving, and which, having taken 
that rich russet-golden tint peculiar to our autumn 
landscape, forms an excellent back-ground for the 
scene before us. 
or sauntering about the campus between us and the 
village, flaunting their variously-colored blankets. 
Paint is grotesquely applied to face, limbs, bodies 
and clothing. That white-horse winner in the race 
yesterday is decked with ribbons in mane and 
tail, while stripes of red, yellow and green orna- 
ment head, neck and legs. 
of the Indians consist of leggings, shirt and blan- 
ket, though all manner of dress, from the simple 
breech-cloth to the black broadcloth-suit, fresh 
from the trader’s counter, may be seen. 
squaws uniformly wear a short skirt, with pants, 
and a blanket over their shoulders. Ornaments 
of feathers, shells and beads, and trinkets of brass, 
are profusely used, and ribbons are flying from all 
parts of their clothing. 
jingle of bells upon their persons lend an addition- 
al charm to the rude and semi-savage scene. 


at the points selected for their game. 
fluous clothing is laid aside, and they are awaiting 
the signal to commence. 
have no recollection of ever seeing described, is 
played with sticks, about three feet long, bent 
into a small circle at one end, across which are 
loosely-stretched buckskin thongs. 
use to throw, catch and pick-up the ball, and in 
its use they are very expert. 
placed in the ground, about forty rods apart, and 
the players, being divided into two parties, each 
gathers about the bow of its side. 
sists in throwing the ball through the hoop of the 
opposite side and keeping it from going through 
that of his own. 
rest mix indiscriminately, and each time the ball 
is thrown all run for it, affording much sport to 
outsiders, for many a tumble, scramble and race 
is the result. 
possessing a “proud stoicism and habitual taci- 
turnity ;” yet he exhibited in this game as much 
hilarity as I ever saw at any of our games of 
base-ball. 


made for the war-dance that was to follow. 
war-drum, made of raw hide, stretched over one 
end of a hoop, perhaps one fvot in depth, was 
placed upon the ground. 
“braves’’ seated themselves. 
handle of tomahawk or pipe—both are often upon 
one handle—began a monotonous drumming, at 
first very slow, gradually increasing, and grow- 
ing at last very spirited. This fires the heart of 
anumber of braves, who spring up, and by all man- 
ner of bodily contortions, uncouth and ungraceful, 
keep time to the drumming. 
when the music suddenly ceases, and they reseat 
themselves. 
and a single brave arises. 
as slowly he advances around the circle, and after 
many strange novements lays down his tomahawk. 
The interpreter tells me he is describing how he 
captured his weapon while out on a scout. 


warrior. 
times; surely he must have been a long way from 
his foeman. Now, slowly and cautiously, he ap- 
proaches, skulks, advances, retires, crawls, jumps 
up and runs, all in time with the music, which has 
been fast or slow as has been his motions. 
he has a good chance, fires, misses, fires again; 
his enemy falls; up he rushes and scalps his vic- 
tim; seizes the weapon, and then away fast; ia 


ble could condemn as excessive. It is painfus, 
even, to write these things; but I feel it a duty, 
as I remember the cruel insinuations which have 
been made by bigoted partisans during the past 
year, to place this statement on permanent record. 








Ball-Play and War-Dance of the 
Winnebagoes. 


—_—e— 


BY A MASSACHUSETTS MAN AT THE WEST. 





My three companions and myself mounted our 
‘ponies. A ride of eight miles over the beautiful 
| prairie skirting the Missouri, and five among the 
| hills beyond, brought us to the Indian village. 
As we reined up at the trader’s dour the cheerful 
voice of the Major greeted us. Soon we were 
seated in the shade of the storehouse, awaiting 
the opening of the game of ball, which was de- 
layed, the interpreter informed us, ‘‘on account 
of some trouble between the young men and the 
chiefs.’? While we are waiting, let me describe 
the picturesque scene. 

In the distance is their village of ‘‘teepees,’’ or 
lodges, made of poles, covered with rush-mats, and 
around which lounge many of the inmates, a large 
proportion of them being naked children. Occa- 
sionally a pappoose, strapped to its wooden cradle, 
is swinging from the poles outside the ‘“‘teepee.” 
Behind the village rise the bluffs, on which the 


Groups of Indians are lounging 


The costume of most 


The 


Their wild shouts and the 
The trouble amicably settled, the players gather 
All super- 


This game, of which I 


This they 


‘T'wo tall bows are 
The game con- 


A few guard the bows. The 


The Indian has been described as 


The game of ball being over, preparations were 
The 


Around this the 
Each with his stick, 


They dance awhile, 


Now another spell of drumming, 


Away, at the opposite side of the circle, is our 
Galloping, he goes around several 


Now 


pursued; faster, faster, fires at his pursuer, and 
then, putting his horse to his utmost speed, es- 
capes, and is welcomed home. Such is bis panto- 
mime. At the close he is saluted by a cry 
of ‘‘How!’’ from the assembled braves. Music 
stops. He must now narrate his story. He does 
it fluently and eloquently, proving that the Indian 
is, as he has been called, a natural orator; for 


of his’head is bald, but an abundance of hair on 
each side forms a symmetrical accompaniment 


manner serious; it is evident that with him effect 
is thoroughly studied and understood. Monsieur 
Jules Favre has a leonine head, iron-gray hair 
and whiskers, and an independent carriage which 
would induce any American, accustomed to indi-| after obtaining a supply in eztremis, they went to 
vidualities, to ask at once, ‘‘Who is that man?” 
He is restless while listening attentively, moves 
his seat frequently, and plays constantly with his | as gwindlers. 
paper-knife. 
strong men who have laid siege to arbitrary 
power ever since the Empire was established, is 
a large, fat man, with a broad face and abundant 


American ladies before returning to the “‘old folks 
at home,” led to the making-up of a party to the 
Catacombs. 
abodes of the dead is at the old Barrier d’Enfer— 
the Gate of Hell—not unappropriately named for 
this weather, when the temperature is so many 
degrees below “‘the point at which water freezes.” 
The entrance is closed by a thick door, and the 
Catacombs are reached by a nearly perpendicular 
descent of seventy feet. 
I ; counts the number of the party, giving to each a 
Time of music slow; | jiehted candle, which must be carried constantly. 
At the bottom of the staircase is a long narrow 
gallery the sides and roof of which are supported L 
by masonry. This gallery, in which only two 
persons can walk abreast, leads to a vast vault, 
beneath the plain of “Mount Souris,’’ where the 


principal part of the bones removed from the 
Parisian cemeteries have been placed. 
bones in the galleries are piled up like wood in a 
timber-yard—quite artistically—to the height of 


on the top. Here and there are inscriptions, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Paris. 
COLLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Paris, December 28, 1867. 
THE FRENCH LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


speaker is occupied by the opposition, the “right”’ 
by the ultra-Imperialists, and the center by the 
moderates—a new change of name from the time 
when the Constitutional Assembly was divided 
into the “‘Mountain,”’ from whose heights Mirabeau 
thundered, the ‘‘Plains”’ and the ‘‘Marsh.”” The 
“Mountain” has now Jules Favre, Picard, Telle- 
ban, Simon, Guerault, Glais Bizoin, Bethmont, 
etc., and it is astonishing how the hundreds who 








look up to their eminence in dread of its 
topping over and crushing them. (I do not men- 
tion Thiers and Berryer in the above list. They 
have gone over to the enemy on the Papal ques- 
tion.) M. Thiers was very animated the day I 
spentinthe Chambers. Heis a little man, witha 
round head covered with short, soft, silvery hair, 
bright black eyes, and with quick, nervous move- 
ments. He ran up and down the steps to com- 
municate wifh the President or the Secretary 
with great briskness, and seemed very busy with 
a number of documents which were in fact the 
notes for his speech made the following day. 
His, dress was a dark-gray coat and loose pan- 
taloons of the same color; in fact, a presence 
not in the least denoting the man of genius, 
which he incontestibly is. Monsieur Berryer, on 
the contrary, has an imposing air, full of stature, 
well-made and erect in spite of his three-score- 
years-and-ten fully counted; he affects the Eng- 
lish style, wears English whiskers, and a coat 
of dark-blue cloth, closely buttoned. The top 


to the whiskers. His walk is majestic, and his 


Monsieur Picard, one of the five 


On the Imperialist side, Granier de Cas- 


His 
and his croaking in 


”» 


The front desks 


The brain of the 


A VISIT TO THE CATACOMBS. 
Exceptional permission, accorded to some 


The entrance to these subterranean 


As you enter, a man 


first deposit of bones was made, and where the 


The 


six feet, being arranged in regular order, the 
large ones being laid outside, and the skulls placed 


stating from what cemeteries the remains were 
brought, and also scraps of verse. There is one 
enormous heap of bones which have not been 
classified, and which is estimated to contain the 
osseous remains of three millions of people, who 
formerly walked the streets of Paris—literally 
walked over their own graves. One of the 
galleries is nearly two miles long, and they all 
extend beneath nearly half the city of Paris, and 





though I understood not one word of Winnebago, | 
yet by gestures and intonation of voice I was en- | 
abled to enter into the spirit of his fight with the | 
Sioux, with whom he “fights heap.’’ As he had | 
been to war, and taken a scalp, he was listened to | 


with attention or received the customary grunt of | o¢ ascertaining whether the props and pillars | is evidently doomed to perish. 
| which support the roof of the gallery are solid) London Society, on the other hand, though no 
This brave was followed in a similar pantomine | and in good condition. Paris may capitulate, but | longer to be reprinted in New York, is as volatile 


plause, ‘‘How!” 


| 
and speech by a brave unused to war, who told | 
how he would capture a pistol. He was greeted | 
at his close with laughs of mistrust. Several | 
other braves followed, keeping up the dance a | 
long time. 

At the close of this, at the request of the visi- | 
tors, they gave a scalp-dance. In this the women | 
mingled. The drum is taken in hand, and all | 
stand up and form circles one within another, 
till all that choose are taking part. The scalp— 
of a Sioux—is held aloft on a pole. A light, | 
slow drumming is commenced, and, keeping time | 
to this, a!l move around the circle from right to 
left, chanting a nasal song. Music increases in 
time and force; the song is also increased till it | 


| reaches the utmost limit, and then both gradually | ,, 


decrease. As the spirit of the dance infused itself 
into the crowd they fell into the ring. As the 
music was anything but melodious, and the dance 
but a repetition of the first few minutes, we soon 


' expressed ourselves satisfied. 


Just as the sun was sinking behind the hills 
skirting Omaha creek, we mounted our ponies, | 
that had for the last hour been champing their 
bits and pawing, impatient to be on their way to | 
stable or home, and we were soon enjoying a twi- 
light ride, enlivening the way by our attempts at 
Indian yells. H. H. B. 

Dakotas, NEBRASKA. 





| sion to fetes than Victor Emmanuel. Heis timid, | 


dismal tales are told of persons who have been 
lost in them, and who have lived for days in 


Under the present regime, the “left’’ of the 


have their places in the ‘‘Plain’’ and the ‘‘Marshes’’ | 


out gamblers, whcm he was always ready to fur- 
nish with sufficient money to go home. 


certain Madame R——, who purchased at the /x- 
brown hair—a living refutation, or rather excep- | position Universelle a magnificent Polish costume, 
tion, to Washington Irving’s notion that fat men 
are too jolly to take the trouble to lead in a fierce 
action. 
sagnac is one of the most striking faces, and one 
of the most unpleasant, that can be figured. 
place is in the ‘Marsh, 


vet, lined with violet satin and trimmed with 
chinchilla; the pantalon, descending to the ankle, 
is also trimmed with chinchilla. 


green, and petticoats are to be longer than last 
reply to the opposition is often heard. As he|year, but are to be raised by numerous flock 
sits at his desk, turning his paper-knife viciously | straps, held by chains of ebony, fastened to the 
in his hand, with his sallow face bent down over 
his hands, with his low, retreating forehead, upon 
which short, stiff, black hair pours down in a 
point in the middle, and a heavy, prominent lower 
jaw and wide mouth—a sort of gorilla type—he 
looks like a very genius of evil, and we can only 
wonder what threats are sufficiently strong to 
bind him honestly to any cause. 
on the floor to the right of the President, are oc- 
cupied by the Ministers. The breaking up of the 
session is by no means as noisy as the opening. 
The work of the day is not as with collegians, 
finished with the recitations. 
thinker takes no holiday. 


waist by steel locks. 
rings are to be suspended by chains from the 
waist behin«d. 


from his finger as he was pressing his way in 
with his “illustrious’’ colleagues to receive the 
Emperor's instructions at the opening of the Leg- 
islative Assembly. 
by the sentry on guard, who gave it at once to 
his commanding officer, who in his turn suggest- 
ed that the soldier should deposit it with the 
Commissary of Police. 
not by a lady, but by the Cardinal, who rewarded 
the honest soldier with a ten-franc piece ! 
that our cardinals, not content with wearing fe- 
male attire, also adopt the female practice of 
wearing diamonds on the fingers. 
munificent reward for the return; of a {priceless 
gem is commented upon. 


non, long a director of the Opera, a collection of 
most curious notes has been found bearing on the 
political events which preceded the banquets of 
1847, which popular fetes contributed, as will be 
remembered, to the revolution of 1848. 


sees lets her apartments on the following condi- 
tions: ‘‘That no ba or dancing-party will be 
given; no parrot or quadruped of any kind will be 
kept; and that no gas will be introduced into the 
rooms.”’ 


of the scientific museums of this city a crab with 
claws over seven feet long. 
theory that the development of fish, of crustacea, 
etc., was not limited by adult age, but would con- 
tinue growing if supplied with plenty of adequate 
food. 
like a whale.” 


| Acconding to the desire of his Majesty this work 
of art is to be placed in one of the reception 
rooms of the Hotel de Ville. 

The Pope has had a domestic bereavement, an 
old and favorite servant, who had been with him 
upwards of forty years, having been carried: off 
e death. His Holiness himself has been very 


unwell of late, and the loss of this trusty old fol- 
| lower is said to have had a great effect upon him 
in every way. 

The Abbe Bauer, is holding forth on behalf of 
Poland, principally to audiences of women and 
girls, amongst whom his soul-stirring words on 
behalf of down-trodden Poland and her martyrs 
evoke the greatest sympathy and charity. The 
| orator closed one of his appeals by stating ‘‘the 
first duty of Europe was to pray for Poland.” 
He sank on his seat, breathless and overcome, 
from the pictures of Russian horror and cruelties 
he depicted, and the audience were affected to 
tears. The Abbe intends visiting England on 
behalf of poor Poland. This is always a pupular 
subject in France, whose generous purse is ever 
freely opened to the unfortunate refugees. 

DEATH OF THE PRINCE OF GAMESTERS. 

M. Benazet, known here as well as in Ger- 
many, lessee of the gaming-tables at Baden-Ba- 
den, died on the 2d inst. He was generally called 
King Benazet. He was aman of singular cour- 
tesy and great abilities. He informed himself 
accurately about every arriving stranger. He 
controlled the police of the town, and few adven- 
turers of either sex escaped his vigilance. He 
called upon every visitor of distinction with a 
tender of his services, and gave delightful soirees 
dansantes at his pleasant house. A very slight 





| 


Brothers’ cheap edition for the million of Dick- 
ens’s works comprise Nicholas Nickleby and Great 
Expectations, which like their predecessors of this 
edition are fully worth all that is charged for them. 
They ought to introduce the author to the hum- 
blest abodes, and, in truth, from the Dickens 
visit and the enterprise of publishers, we have no 
doubt he will become the most generally read of 
all living novelists. 

The Christian Examiner for January counts 
among its contributors Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, F. E. Abbot, C. H. Brigham, Joseph H. 

Allen, and others, among men; women are repre- 
sented by Mrs. ‘Ednah D. Cheney and Mrs. Dall. 
These two ladies write, on the whole, the most in- 
teresting pages of the number, on the subjects of 
“Victoria Colonna” and the ‘Great Pyramid of 
Egypt.” The “Review of Current Literature” 
is long, and written by several hands competent 
to the task. 

Mr. George Coolidge’s Boston Almanac for 1868 
has the many attractive features which, for a 
quarter of a century, have rendered the little an- 
nual so popular—among them a capital map of 
Boston and vicinity, a chronicle of events, a na- 
tional, State, county and city register, population 
of each town in the State, with the wards, streets, 
wharves, halls, societies, &c., &c., in Boston, not 
forgetting of course all the calendars and memo- 
randa sheets, and the chronological matter usually 
found in its pages. Mr. Coolidge carefully fol- 
lows the ideas of Mr. S. N. Dickinson, the found- 
er of the almanac in 1835, and hence makes the 
work as welcome as ever. E 














Harper’s Weekly commences the New Year and 





introduction, indeed, sufficed to command M. 
Benazet’s hospitality, and many a quiet English | 
family, who, after dinner, played whist at penny | 
points with his wife and daughter, never dreamt 
that they were passing a delightful evening at the 
expense of that never-failing crop of gamblers 
who pay tribute to the greatest “hell” in Europe. 
Many stories are told of his liberality to cleaned- 


But if, 





try another venture at the table, instead of going | 
to the railway station, he invariably arrested them 


i 


M. Benazet was of the Jewish per- 


suasion. H 


THE FASHIONS. 
The Queen of the Skaters this year will be a 


which cost 2,000 francs, and is made of black vel- 


The color of dresses this winter is to be a pale { 


Large and heavy brass 


Monseigneur dropped a superb diamond-ring 


The trinket was picked up 


It was claimed next day, 


You see 


The cardinal’s 


MINOR GOSSIP. 
Amongst the papers of the celebrated Dr. Ver- 


A lodging-house keeper near the Champs Ely- 


An eccentric Frenchman lately presented to one 


He also emitted the 


One must therefore regard a sprat as ‘‘very 


Victor Hugo has written a magnificent ode to 
Garibaldi:—‘‘A voice from Guernsey.’’ Num- 
bers of written copies were sent in letter-envel- 
opes to friends in Paris. Since then it has been 
published in Brussels, and a large number of cop- 
ies are now in Paris, contraband, of course, as his 
Majesty of France receives small courtesy from 
the hands of the poet of the French. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Broadway for December and January is fee- 
le enough; the latter has a paper by Sala on New 





these immense vaults, with only the bones of 
the dead for their companions. An official visit 
is periodically made by engineers, for the purpose | 


never ‘‘cave in.”’ 
OUR ROYAL NEIGHBORS. 


Victor Emmanuel continues to lead the same | 
secluded life in the depths of the Pitti Palace. 


| He is becoming daily more austere in his habits/usa collection of French text-books for use in 


and reserved in his conversation. It is not at all) 
unlikely that he will retire into private life before 
long. The saddest of all his griefs has been the | 


' breaking of his statue at Turin—the city of his | work. 


affection. ‘‘He will gang no more to yon toun.”’ 
His horses and hunting-traps have been brought 
away from Turin, and last, not least, his ‘‘Count- | 
ess Rosina,” who alone seems able to minister to 
a mind diseased, or to pluck from the memory a 
rooted sorrow. Both of them intend doing the 
cosy couple” at the sea-side, in the small village 
of San Rossare,a mile from Pisa. It is said if) 
the King would make his sons live with him in 
Florence, and give fites to the nobility and towns- ; 
people, his popularity might be patched up. But} 
the King hesitates—no sovereign has more aver- | 
embarrassed, and likes only to hunt in the woods. | 
He makes an excellent country gentleman; drinks | 
white wine with the peasants with all his heart; | 
but becomes sad and stiff when doing the honors 
of the house. } 
The Emperor of Austria has presented to the 


city of Paris, as a mark of his satisfaction at the) 


j 


most unreserved intimacy, when he well knew! Fow nn Everett said toa friend, “If you are (reception given him atthe Hotel de Ville, a vase | 


that the knowledge of an over-indulgence would willing to be reckoned with those who consider of Bohemian glass, on a stand of gold, isin capital one—a good specimen of the editor’s 


never pass beyond the circle in which it might | going to church as going to a fashionable ex- | chased and set with precious stones. The cover, | 


happen, I never saw him partake of intoxicating 
drinks to an extent that even the most uncharita- 


. or to a place of entertainment for a 
weary leisure day, why then it little matters 
where you go, or where you do not go.” 


also superbly ornamented, is surrounded with a 
statue of St. Michael overthrowing the dragon. 


larticles on Partnership, Bailments, Marriage, 


York, the chief merit of which consists in a few 
badly-engraved sketches by Nast. The Broadway 


and frivolous as ever, and shows some handsome 
illustrations. We bid farewell toit with some re- 
grets, shallow as it was. 

Leypoldt & Holt, through Lee & Shepard, send 


schools, and an Anglo-Sazron Manual, all which 
we sha! notice more fully hereafter. These pub- 
lishera deserve thanks for the excellence of their 


The American Law Review for January contains 


Sunday Laws, Internal Revenue, etc. ; the usual 
digests and lists; many book notices, generally 
brief; and other matter of interest to the legal pro- 
fession. Itis a lively and well-edited quarterly, 
published by Little & Brown, Boston. 

The Northern Monthly for January indulges in a 
flippant and personal attack on Mr. Dickens, who, 
indeed, deserves criticism at our hands, but not as 
it is here awarded. The most striking feature of 
the number besides this is Mrs. Spofford’s first 
appearance in the Northern Monthly as a con- 
tributor. 

Every Saturday commences the year with the 
first part of the new story of ‘‘Foul Play,” by 
Charles Reade and Dion Bourcicault, a unity in 
authorship almost as incongruous as that of 
Wilkie Collins and Charles Dickens. It bas the 
usual variety of readable miscellany. The sec- 
ond number for the yetr, of current date, is also 


talent in discrimination. : 
The seventh and eighth volumes of Peterson 





journals than any that we read. 


its twelfth volume with its accustomed freshness 
and ability. Its selections are most happy for 
family perusal, its original matter pervaded with 
the same kindly, humane and just views which 
ever mark the utterances of its editor, Mr. Geo. 
Wm. Curtis, and its illustrations, numerous and 
generally artistically executed, are particularly 
exponent of the varied phases of current life. 
We are pleased to record that the whole tenor of 
this leading pictorial paper of the country is in- 
structive and elevating, and few indeed are the 
journals, of any kind, that can be welcomed to 
the family circle with more confidence in the pu- 
rity of their tone. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers; $4 per year. 

We have once or twice mentioned in these col- 
umns a new English weekly, the Chronicle, which 
does not seem to be so well known in America as 
it deserves to be, for, in some respects it is the 
best of the London weeklies of the order of the 
Atheneum, Spectator and Saturday Review. It is 
a new enterprise, having begun publication less 
than ten months ago, and, of course, has none of 
the celebrity of the journals named above. But 
it has able writers on several special topics, and 
is more free from the prevailing faults of English 
It aims to com- 
municate information and to guide opinion rath- 
er than to make a sensation or attack an. adversa- 
ry; it has writers who devote themselves consci- 
entiously to the subjects of which they have some 
knowledge, and who do not feel bound to discuss 
every topic that comes up, hit or miss. Its spe- 
cialties are Irish questions, the public economy of 
continental nations, the literature of Spain and 
general philology, ecclesiastical matters and gen- 
eral criticism. The same men who write tor the 
Contemporary Review are said to write for the 
Chronicle, but there are evidently others. It dis- 
plays great ignorance of America, but so do all 
the English journals. On the whole it is admira- 
rable. 

In The Story of My Childhood, Madame Miche- 
let has related those fascinating incidents which 
occur in the life of every imaginative child, Bat 
which so seldom get written down with fidelity. 
The more mature judgment, and the failing mem- 
ory of later years, conspire to deprive the illu- 
sion and even the experiences of childhood of 
much that gave them their charm; the additions 
made by the woman also pervert a little the sim- 
plicity of the recital. But it is full of interest, and 
preserves many of the songs and customs of 
Southern France, along with the details of life in 
the family of Mialeret. 

This was the maiden name of Madame Miche- 
let. Her husband has given hera more celebrated 
one, but none of the incidents in his most lurid 
histories are more extraordinary than those which 
befel the father of his wife in the revolutions of 
St. Domingo. M. Mialeret was a French officer 
who fought against Touissaint L’Ouverture, then 
the tutor of his children, and of the black chief- 
tain himself, afterwards his secretary, and, final- 
ly, proscribed and hunted by him. Mialeret es- 
caped, however, and after many vicissitudes be- 
came a planter in Louisiana, where he married, 
but removed to France before his daughter was 
born. Afterward he revisited America and died 
at Cincinnati. 

The book is divided pretty equally between 
the story of the father and of the daughter. The 
glimpses of West Indian history that we get aro 
of service in estimating the character of Touis- 
saint, though they cannot be implicitly followed. 
The style is agreeable, and the work of transla- 
tion is reasonably well done by Mary Frazier 
Curtis. The translation is published by Little & 
Brown in an elegant duodecimo of 240 pages. 

“The Carpenter.” 

All who know anything about Putnam's Monthly 
as itexisted years ago, will be glad of its reappear- 
ance. Ably edited and supported by some of the 
noblest talent in the country, it was undoubtedly 
one of the best magazines ever published here, cer- 
tainly equal, if not superior, to the now all-power- 
ful Atlantic. It seems like old times come back 
to see it before us again in the same light-green 
dress and graceful Indian corn-plants upon the 
covers and we heartily greet its arrival. 

But at the beginning we are made painfully 
aware that times have changed since the last Put- 
nam closed its eyes upon this world—that even this 
young magazine, starting life anew, is already 
tainted with the prevailing corrupted literary 
taste. The very first number contains a story 
called ‘The Carpenter,”—by the author of The 
Ghost, we are told,—and the author of The Ghost 
we discover to be William D. O’Connor—filled 
with all the unpleasant vices with which our mod- 
ern literature is rank. Affectation, absurdity, 
utter unnaturalness, mingle in a discordant din 
that grates most harshly upon common-sense ears. 

We are introduced on Christmas eve to the 
family of one Elkanah Dyrer, an old farmer living 
somewhere near Washington. The whole party 
is assembled in one of a whole suite of large, fire-lit 
rooms, hung all around and dressed with holly. 
Old Dyrer himself, his wife, John and Tom, his 
two sons, the shadows of two other sons, 
“George, a soldier of the Union, reported miss- 
ing at Fredericksburg, and Rapert, the oldest, s 
rebel soldier,—the first lamented, the second 
John, and their child, another being dead, “the 
tiny Lilian, sitting by her in s emall rocking- 
chair, a fair and chubby tot of five years old, in 
a blue dress, with short yellow curls, and pale, 
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pensive countenance, the infant Madonna of a stiff 
rubber doll waich she was rock:ng to its staring 
sleep, dropped this diabolical fetish of all girl- 
Dbabyhood, to clap her small hands, crimeoning 
with glee,’’ at the childish capers cut—a tear 
wing in ge air—by ber old grandfather. This 
marvellous achievement is so much admired by 
the whole family that “Elkanah Dyrer smiled like 
an old lion flattered by his cubs”—however that 
may be—upon which occasion we are troubled 
from a dentistical point of view, but humanely 
rejoiced to learn, that all of Elkanah Dyrer’s thirty- 
two teeth are “still white and sound.”’ 

When Emily, the “‘lovely blonde,”’ says gayly 
that Father Dyrer wants her to dance with him, 
the “little Lilian at once crimsoned with intense 
elfin merriment.”? But when Father Dyrer re- 
plies that he knew she would rather dance with 
Faulkner, an old sweetheart of Emily’s, she first 
blushes scarlet, then laughs and says she would 
rather dance with her husband than either, while 
a spasm of almost hate for John, who stands 
gloomily by, contracts her heart and quivers 
away in a hart feeling. When John’s face 
does not change at her words, Emily’s heart first 
recoils, and becomes like stone against him; then 
when old Dyrer wants John to kiss his wife, and 
John only says “Tut, tut, tut, tut, tut,” she could 
have stabbed him. ‘Soon after this, ‘‘Emily flew 
from the room witha speed that swept the air 
into perfume behind her flying skirts.”’ 

Then enter Fanny K2dwood, a young lady- 
friend of the family. ‘‘She was of middling stat- 
ure, and beautifully formed; had dark hair and 
eyes; a heart-shaped face, suffused with delicate 
bloom; an innocent red mouth; an air dreamful 
and maidenly; and moved with motions like ca- 
resses, naturally and often curtesying, and grace- 
ful as a solitary doe.’’ Add to this that she was 
“exquisitely attired in a soft, rose-colored silk, 
with lace corsage, which glistened in the tawny 
sheen of the fire,” and the devotion with which 

Tom Dyrer regarded her is not to be wondered at. 

At length arrives Faulkner, Emily’s lover:— 

Of middle height; slender, sinewy and ele- 
gant; a figure that naturally fell into beautiful and 
alluring attitudes; with light-brown curling locks, 
half shading his low, dense, passionate forehead ; 
dark glances, witching and melancholy; ruddy 
checks; high nose; a manly moustache, coquett- 
ishly upturned at the ends; a beautiful laughing 
mouth; a bold but dimpled chin. Well might 
women love him! But, Scipio-Hylas that he was, 
he kept them allat bay. Brave, sweet, loving, 
joyous, ardent, amative, proud, generous; well- 
read, well-bred, proficient in every manly exer- 
cise; one who fenced, danced, sang divinely, 
wrote charming verses, talked brilliantly, had in 
him the slumbering spelis of eloquence; one good 
at a hunt, a regatta, on a horse, with arifle; lov- 
ing all pretty girls lightly and purely, none deep- 
ly; very gallant and attentive to old women; 
friendly to all men, and easily loved by them; in 
great request and favor with every body, chiefly 

with the ladies, for ball, theater, opera, saloon, 
dinner, escort, commission; a Paladin in the bud 
but now a perfect squire of dames. He is all 
this, and wears kids gloves, as a matter of course. 

The rest of the company having strayed off into 
the other rooms, Father Dyrer is left alone with 
Lilian, who asks if it is not true that Christis still 
living, walking about the world doing good, but 
grown old and gray by such long wandering. At 
whieh Elkanah is “tickled to his very midriff.” 

And when Lilian has said that if Christ stood at 
the door and knocked, and no one heard him, he 
would say,—‘‘Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock,” the fire becomes ‘strangely low,” and 
“casts a weird light,’’ and there is really a knock 
at the door. In walks the mysterious ‘“Carpen- 
ter,’’ in the shape of an old gray stranger. Elka- 
nah’s heart instantly goes out to him, and he con- 
fides all his troubles to him. That he is in fact a 
ruined man, that his close, rich old uncle left him 
nothing but the farm and an ill-painted picture of 
Christ in the panel over the mantelpiece, which 
he says, in a letter containing his last will, is worth 
fifty thousand dollars. When the Carpenter ex- 
presses his opinion that thie is really the case, 
Elkanah grows very angry, but his fury rebounded 
from the impassiveness of the stranger, ‘‘as a lion 
might rebound leaping against stone.” 

In the next room stand Faulkner and Emily, 
vivid in the fire-ssheen, murmuring to each other 
in “enchanted attitudes.’ Behind them, in a 
window, John, with “chewing lip.” The Carpen- 
ter sees it all, and is then introduced to the whole 
family. Everybody becomes merry after this, 
and Elkanah strides away with ‘flamboyant 
gayety.” 

The Carpenter now strays through all the 
rooms, saying some kind words to each one, es- 
pecially to Faulkner, who stands ‘‘tranced in mu- 
sing.’ In the course of his wanderings he also 
comes upon John, who was “white as death, 
with chewing mouth and dusk-lit eyes,’’ watch- 
ing Emily in the adjoining apartment, together 
with Faulkner, he who had ‘‘allured her with poi- 
soning charm and hell-born beauty.” 

By all the depth of his former love for him, 
rose high to the utmost welkin of his life, his 
torrent-surge of hatred. To burst in upon him— 
to cleave through to the very neck in blood that 
fair young head of curls!—Something shot through 
him—he became tense and hard through all his 
frame, as if transformed to animate iron—a dread - 
ful ether spread dilating through his veins—mad, 
deaf and blind, he whirled without a sound, slung 
up the hatchet from the hearth, and rushed with 
a thick, red darkness bellowing in his brain—— 


The murderous hatchet is of course torn from 
his hands by the Carpenter, who promises that all 
things will yet come right. 

Later the wonderful stranger promises to tell 
the fortunes of the company, if they will come 
to him one at a time into the room with the 
painted panel over the mantelpiece. When 
Faulkner has eatered and dropped into a “posture 
of leopard grace,” he tells him that he is the “be- 
guiler of a wife, the betrayer of a friend,’”’ and 
while the young man staggers, turns deadly white, 
and puts his hand to his forehead, “which slowly 
reddens into a dark brand,’’ the Carpenter begins 
the following Christ-like harangue :— 


“The romance will melt—the amour will be 
done. What, then, for youé Return? The in- 
nocent years are far behind you, half-despised. 
Your passions are unchained. Forward! Harden 
on into worldliness. Enter, a fresh and loving 
youth—emerge, a diseased and jaded libertine. 
On, till perhaps the libertine merges in the old 
devotee. But still the unquenchable embers light 


the sick-white ashes. Still, in the correctness | 


and decorum of the outward life, the soul de- 
praves, and the man becomes the demon. Wake 
in the dread midnight, old, clogged, and wrung 
with maladies, and feel the sharper bite of un- 
availing remorse, and the memories of youth 
come back with wormwood. And Death, and the 


had nursed them both together.in hospital ard 
brought them home on that night. Old Elkanah 

is so glad to see George that when he hears a ne- 

gro lias taken care of and saved his son, he says 

he wishes to see that nigger, “that I may enrich 

him, that I may load him down till his back 

cracks with benefits.” But when Rupert, the 

rebel son enters, he has nothing to say to him, 

and will not welcome him home. ‘“‘Livid, implac- 

able, with pent-house shags of brows lowering 

over eyes of blue-hot steel, with teeth set hard, 

and puckered visage, and front of towering 

brawn, he stood confronting the wretched being 

before him.” : 

Then he utters the terrible words,—“I feel as 

if the devil had suddenly brought me in a cup of 
tea,” in sardonic, griding tones, like the harsh 

clang of distant falling brass. ‘ihe hapless ob- 

ject on whom these grotesque words fell, feebl y 
lifted his arms once, and let them sink again; 

then, as one resigning hope, drooped his head so 

low that his hat fell off, draggling his black, 

sweat-bedabbled hair over his shrunken visage, 
white as leprosy.” 

Still unmoved and cold, Elkanah asks who had 
released Rupert when he was a rebel prisoner, 

and when told Abraham Lincoln, says “God bless 
him!” with a “powerful shudder as when some 
mighty bull shakes the flies from his hide.” 

As might be expected, there is a grand recon- 
ciliation scene, by-and-bye, when Elkanah falls 
“in aching rapture on his Rupert’s neck, with wife 
and sons and daughters bunched tight about with 
interwoven arms—a solid grove of family affec- 
tion tied moveless in the tornado-whirl around 
them,” while the general joy of the company is 
thus powerfully depicted :— 

Cheers dizzying, redoubling, hoarsening into 
fury from determined lungs; the leaves down- 
flittering, specks of white from the ceiling drop- 
ping, the lights of the patriot-tapers wavering, 
the phrenetic flames of the hearth uproaring in 
the gale of gowns, the elements let loose, the joy- 
ous tornado rising into the delirious simoom, for 
Rupert’s welcome home! 

The Carpenter, who has brought everything to 
a happy conclusion,—reconciled father and son, 
man and wife, cured Lilian’s lame knee, caused 
Fanny and Tom to confess their love to each other, 
reformed Faulkner, discovered the fortune, and 
made old Elkanah acknowledge in the end that 
love was better than gold,—has meanwhile disap- 
peared. And when Elkanah goes out to look for 
him with Lilian in his arms, they see him stand- 
ing between them and the rising moon, lift his 
hand in benediction and farewell, and then vanish. 

Such is the story of the ‘‘Carpenter.” The 
passages we have quoted are among the worst, 
yet the style throughout is unnatural and strained. 
Those familiar with the murdered English of Car- 
lyle and Swinburne may possibly, by a great 
stretch of imagination, discover the meaning of 
most of the comparisons and metaphors. But to 
most ordinary mortals we insist that such things 
as a “stormful laugh,’’ “purring satisfaction,” 
‘“eaping bloom of the fire,’”’ “‘lion-smiling,”’ “‘rosi- 
ly smiling,” “divinely tremulous,’’ ‘‘thick, red, 
bellowing darkness,’’ “despairing room,” “Titan 
sculpture of that moment,’’ ‘‘soundless light upon 
the silence,” and “maddening kisses,” will be utter- 
ly unintelligible. We protest against the affecta- 
tion of such words.as ‘‘closelier,”’ and the absurdity 
or vulgarity of expressions like ‘‘killing legs.” 
While he limits himself to depicting merely out- 
ward things, Mr. O’Connor’s style is barely tol- 
erable; but when he attempts to describe pathos 
or passion it becomes unendurable. ‘ 

The charaeters themselves are without life or 
nature. They move, act and speak like automa- 
tons, not like flesh and blood men and women. 
No one ever heard gf an old, plain, simple-minded 
farmer yet who exclaimed, “O Muse of Poetry, 
descend!’’ when a pretty young girl is coming 
down stairs; or talked of ‘unappreciated gen- 
iuses ;” or, when he saw his one-armed son, lifted 
up his empty sleeve, and said, ‘Look at this 
splendid trophy of my boy, haughtier than the 
blazon of conquerors and kings!” And one other 
great mistake we cannot help pointing out. It is 
the unfortunate mixture of the ideal and the real. 
The story is neither ideal enough to be called a 
fairy-tale, nor real enough to have occurred in ac- 
tual life. And yet it has features of both; and this 
is an immense blunder. If Mr. O’Connor loves 
to dwell amid fanciful figures and images, let him 
do so; but then they should be entirely fanciful 
and dreamlike. Do not let us have mysterious 
Christ-figures coming to the homes of solid Mary- 
land farmers, to bless the whole household, and 
disappear in the sky. Such things will never do 
any more in our age. We ask either fish or flesh. 
We want no mermaids with human heads and 
shoulders and fish-tails. 

Yet, in spite of the absurdities, almost as plen- 
tiful as the sentences themselves, in spite of the 
puppet character of its figures, in spite of the 
fact that the whole “grew not, but was made,”’ 
there is a certain vague attraction and interest 
about the story. The moral—for in a work that 
has absolutely no other merit we must fall back 
upon this old-fashioned manner of valuing things 
—that love is better than all things else, is not new, 
but ever great and good. Through all the affec- 
tation we sometimes catch a glimpse of some good 
element, some poetic vein. All hope is not lost, 
and if Mr. O’Connor will only be natural he is 
not yet past praying for. 

We do not suppose, however, that Putnam’s 
Monthly is to be intended for a_riding-school 
where authors may exercise and perfect the awk- 
ward steps of their Pegasus until, after much hard 
labor, he has learned to trot and gallop and rise 
into the air with his rider. We expect the edi- 
tors to give us really good things, not those that 
contain a remote promise of one day growing into 
something better. We pray them above all not 
to pander to the corrupted Swinburnian taste in 
poetry and prose. It niay prevail for a time, but 
cannot fail to come crashing down before long. 
Io not feed us on sickly, unhealthy meats, that 
can only please morbid minds, but give us whole- 
some, nourishing dishes, for hale and hearty men 
and women. Be independent in your judgment 
and action, no matter whether Mr. O’Connor or 


whole case, now acknowledges his mistake, and 
expresses his opinion that the pin was intended 
fur Mr. Nichols, in recognition of his services as 
the agent of the American gentlemen by whom 
the picture was purchased for presentation to the 
Prince. Henry Ward Beecher says: “Mr. Nich- 
ols, as I know, was mainly instrumental in secur- 
ing the codperation of all the gentlemen; and ic 
him more than to any one else it is due that this 
act of international courtesy was performed. The 
artist, Mr. Brown, did not present the picture. 
It was merely purchased of him.” In the mean- 
time, Mr. Nichols is happy. He is engaged to 
be married toa daughter of Mr. Longworth of 
Cincinnati, and he is running the picture of ‘“‘John 
Brown’s Martyrdom,” now in this city on exhi- 
bition. 

The first annual supper of the Williams Col- 
lege Association took place on New Year’s eve- 
ning, at Mr. Smith’s rooms in Bulfinch street, in 
thiscity, and some fifty literary gentlemen, college 
graduates and guests, spent a couple of hours in 
a very pleasant manner. Hon. Emory Washburn 
was at the head of the table; upon his right Rev. 
Dr. Hopkins, President of Williams College, 
and upon his left Rev. Dr. Peabody, late Presi- 
dent of Harvard College. Among other gentle- 
men present were the venerable Richard I. 
Dana, Judge Chapman, Judge Wells, Hon. Oliver 
Warner, Secretary of State, Hon. Homer Bartlett, 
William Everett, Esq., Hon. Joseph White, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, and Professor 
Perry of Williams College. Mr. Washburn 
made a very happy opening address. Mr. Samuel 
Burnham, of Cambridge, recited a poem in which 
Latin, Greek and English were felicitously com- 
bined. Addresses were subsequently made by 
Rev. Dr. Peabody, Charles Stoddard, Esq., Hon. 
Oliver Warner, Prof. A. L. Perry, Judge Wells, 
W. R. Dimmock, William Everett and C. H. 
Hill, Esqrs. Letters were read from Prof. Albert 
Hopkins, Prof. John Bascom, R. H. Dana, Jr., 
and W.C. Bryant. Mr. Bryant’s letter was as 
follows, and is almost a poem in itself:— 

New York, December 27, 1867. 

Dear Sir—You ask me for a few lines of verse 
to be read at your annual festival of the alumni 
of Williams College. Iam ever ill at occasional 
verses. Such as it is, my vein is not of that sort. 
I find it difficult to satisfy myself. 

Besides, it is the December of Life with me. I 
try to keep a few flowers in pots—mere remem- 
brancers of a more genial season, which is now 
with the things of the past. If I can have a car- 
nation or two for Christmas, I think myself fortu- 
nate. You write as if I had nothing to do in ful- 
filling your request but to go out and gather, un- 
der the hedges and by the brooks, a bouquet of 
flowers that spring spontaneously, and throw 
them upon your table. If Ijwere to try, what 
would vou say if it proved to be only a little bun- 
dle of dead stalks and withered leaves, which my 
dim sight had mistaken for fresh green sprays 
and blossoms? 

So I must excuse myself as well as I can, and 
content myself with wishing a very pleasant eve- 
ning to the foster-children of old Williams who 
meet on New Year’s day, and all manner of pros- 
perity and honor to the excellent institution of 
learning in which they were nurtured. 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 
W. C. Bryant. 

Hon. Emory Washburn. 





From Boston Letters to the Interior. 
“WARRINGTON” AND “TEMPLETON,” 


THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 

The clections in Boston, Springfield, Worces- 
ter, Lynn, Lawrence and other places showed 
that the parties are again falling into their natural 
channels, that the license question is regarded as 
being in the hands of a body already elected, and 
to be settled by them, for better or worse, and 
that henceforth, fora year at least, and with in- 
creasing momentum every day from now until 
November, 1868, there is to be a party contest, 
Democrat versus Republican. The Democrats 
understand this as well as the Republicans. As 
things look now, there is but little room for doubt 
as to the election of Gen. Grant to the presidency, 
but a good many things may happen to interfere 
with the result. In the first place, thanks to the 
stupidity of conservatism in and out of Congress, 
Johnson is to remain in the executive chair until 
the election. With the Republican party of the 
South snarled up between Chase and the opposi- 
tion, and with the strong rebel vote, organized by 
copperhead oflicers, and engineered by Johnson, 
Jerry Black & Co., the entire Southern vote 
will be likely to go against Grant or any other 
Republican. And there is no telling what ques- 
tions of taxation, and radical dissatisfaction with 
Grant’s “reticence” and the conservatism of his 
supporters, may do. If the Democrats do not 
carry the election, they will at least consolidate 
their party, and make it nearly as strong as ever. 
And you may be sure they don’t want, in any 
such case, to be burdened with loafers and bum- 
mers, hanging on the verge of their organization 
but not belonging toit. After eight years’ fasting, 
they want the national offices again, and are not 
very likely to rend their clothes because one Re- 
publican instead of another gets elected to a legis- 
lative office. 

Everybody here is for Grant, and although a 
few men now and then shake their heads, and 
talk about Tyler, and Fillmore, and Johnson, and 
say Grant ought to develop himself in some way, 
it is easy to silence them by referring to that out- 
spoken radical of 1864, Andy Johnson, who pro- 
posed to hang all the leading rebels, make all the 
others take back seats, and “spot’’ all men as 
‘traitors’? who presumed to talk about the con- 
stitution. ‘There was no need of organizing the 
Grant feeling here, and it will not be organized 
on any no-party grounds, but on Republican 
grounds, and the very nice fellows as well as the 
elderly and somewhat fogy gentlemen who were 
engaged in it might have spared themselves the 
pains they took. It is a good thing, however, to 
have these people last named on the right side, 
even if they do not remain soa great while. They 
are the kind of men that make the ‘“‘reiictio-s ”’ 
every other year. ‘They go for Lincoln in 1860, 
and abandon him in 1862; for him again in 
1804, and get up conservative meetings in 1866; 
for Grant in 1808, and if Grant 1s not to be ma- 
nipulated they start a people’s movement or 
something else in 1870. I suppose they think 
themselves a sort of natural force which keeps 
the world in its orbit, and doubtless they have a 
certain value in that respect. But they are very 
provoking! 

SCHOULER’S HISTORY. 

I have had the opportunity to read one or two 
hundred pages, in proof, of Gen. Schouler’s his- 
tory of Massachusetts in the rebellion, and I find 
much new matter in it, and the arrangement of 
facts seems to be very good. It is apparently 
going to be very much the best history of the 
State during the war, and indeed the only one 
likely to be worthy of the name. The general 
means, if the present volume succeeds, to follow 
it with a volume devoted wholly to what our 














Louis Napoleon smile or frown,—and you will be 
honored, respected and prosperous, and “live long 
upon earth’! B. 


Literary, Artistic and Personal. 
Miss Caroline Richings, whose marriage we re- 





Infinite, with its unpaid returns to follow! Oh, 
happier far for you the swifter fate—your skull 


clyven through by him you have so wronged—a | 
man’s life ruined ir your blood, the wile crazed, | 


the child an orphan, the family desoiate—and you 
a murdered corpse upon the hearth by you de- 
spoiled and extinguished.” 

Of course Faulkner promises to reform. Of 
course when Etkapah comes in to hear his for- 
tune, the Carpenter takes the axe and pries open 
the mysterious panel, when out drops one portly 
bag after another,—fifty thousand dollars in gold, 
inall. The old man is momentarily crazed with 
his good luek, and pours out his joy and his belief 
that gold is better than all else “with frightful 
volubility,” “‘choking with his hungry fury” 
at the end of the speech. 

A whole troop of invited guests have mean- 
while arrived, and Etkanah moved among them 
“with mountainous gayety, with staring jocund- 
ity.”’ Of course John and Emily became recon- 
ciled. He clasps her in his arms, and, ‘diffused 
with sad and gentle ecstacy throughout his sense, 
he felt the milk and cinnamon breath of his be- 
loved, his wife, his own.” 

Once more, of course—for all the little com- 
monplace clap-traps and surprises are easily fore- 
seen from the beginning—both the sons, the miss- 
ing and the rebel, came suddenly into the room, 
first one, and later the other, when the Carpenter 
has knocked upon the door with his hand. Le 


world, picked up in the streets of New York by 

Mr. Richings, adopted and educated by him, and 

| at an early age placed upon the stage. 

' 

| : 

| says the Mound Tale, in a quarter once more 
fashionable than it is now, some letters and other 


and a ceiling below it. These papers, it is said, 
unfortunately feil into the hands of persons will- 
ing to make a sinister use of them, and as the 
legitimacy of several individuals, as weil as the 
possession of considerable property is said to be 
involved in the matter, the complication has be- 
come very painful and interesting. The incidents 
of real every-day life are constantly surpassing in 
dramatic effeet the assumed incredibilities of tic- 
tion, and this is a case in point. 
We wrote many months ago about the singular 
| affair of Mr. George Ward Nichols retaining a 
diamond-pin given by Prince Albert of England 
| to (as was supposed) Mr. George L. Brown, the 
| artist, for a picture painted by him which was 
presented by certain New Yorkers to His High- 





Nichols, the agent for the delivery of the picture 
to the Prince. The other side of this controversy 
has now come out. Gen. Knollys, of the per- 
sonai staff of the Prince, who at first sanctioned 
the artist's claim, having since reviewed the 





cently chronicled, was a little wait upon the | 


In altering a certain building in New York, | 


manuscripts were lately found which had been | 
secreted about thirty years ago between a floor | 


ness, and not (as was also supposed) to Mr. | 


regiments did in the field, and another showing 
| what each town in the Commonwealth did tow- 
| ards maintaining the cause. It bids fair to be a 
good work.—'t Warrington” to Springfield Re pub- 
cacan. 
lous ATLANTIC, PUTNAM’S, HARPER'S, AND THE 
NATION, 
We are offered a great wealth of material in 
the January periodicals. The Atlantic shows all 
its accustomed business shrewdness of manage- 
ment, which is fully equai to its literary excel- 
lence, by leading off with the most imposing 
array of talent that it has ever furnished. Dick- 
ens heads the list, and then we have Mrs. Stowe, 
Bryant, Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier and Par- 
ton. ‘There is no equaling such aa array, and it 
is setting an entirely eflectual back fire against 
competition. We are all glad to welcome Putnam, 
however, though it gives better promise than per- 
formance in its first number. Harper’s will con- 
/ tinue to be the magazine for the million, and it is 
much the best of its aim ever published, furnish- 
ing capital reading in its miscellaneous depart- 
ment, and occasionally a good story, if one has 
the time to seek it out in the mass of those that 
are rather the reverse of this. The New York 
Nation has a good many readers here among our 
most appreciative people. Some of the radicals 
in politics have stopped it, and ali are chagrined 
| to think a journal started largely with their money 
; should have gone over so completely to the inter- 
ests of conservatives. One of my friends of this 
school criticized it very spicily in print the other 
day, and said some both sharp and true things 
about it. He omitted one point, however, that 
seems to me obviously open to cemark, and as 
I read the Nation through every week, scarcely 
skipping anything, and, with all its faults, admire 
, it very much, perhaps I may be allowed to supply 
this deficiency. I refer to a certain English tone 
that pervades it, bordering very closely on arro- 
'gance at times. There is an air of calm supe- 
tiority about its political and occasionally its 
literary articles, as if the writers were conde- 
scending to instruct our people in the principles 
jof government, of which we really know almost 


2 


nothing. To read the Nation at times, one would 
doubt if there was any statesmanship outside its 
editorial sanctum. It deals out weekly its sneers 
at Butler, Banks, Stevens, Wade and Greeley, 
and somewhat less often snubs Mr. Summer; but 
I look in vain to find anybody in public life that it 
praises except with remarkable moderateness and 
much reservation. The whole manner is intense- 
ly English, and is a part, undoubtedly, of that 
perfect <incerity and independence which I espe- 
ciaily like in the tone of the paper. But would 
it not be well for the editor to remember that he 
-nay have his prejudices as well as the rest of us, 
and that it is just possible that the ideas of states- 
manship on the part of our public men are not 
quite so crude as he conceives them to be after 
all? It may be his mission to learn as well as 
to teach; and is it not possible that if he bears 
this first supposition in mind, he may be better 
fitted for the undertaking of the present, to him, 
more obvious duty? I write this as a friend of 
the Nation, which is so very good a paper that 1 
want to see it cured of its weakness. We are 
a somewhat peculiar people in more than one 
respect, and to gain the most effective influence 
with us a writer should occasionally address us in 
other than a lecturing tone. —“ Zempleton” to 
Hartford Press. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH FOR 1868. 
PREMIUMS CONTINUED! 


We offer Tne Commonweatra for the current year as 
An Independent and Pregressive Radical- 
Republican Journal, 

with a general interest in all matters pertaining to 
Politics, Literature, Art and News. 

It will be as outspoken and candid in its utterances as it 
can afford to be and live, and as wide-awake, sprightly and 
good-natured as the conservative vitality of its editor will 
allow. It does not exp ct to reform the world, but it will 
not go out of its way to avoid giving all Shams, Humbug- 
gery and Pretension a blow whenever possible. It will be 
pretty much, in short, what it has been for the last three 
or four years, only that more leisure, with no less activity, 
will allow further care, even, of its columns. 

Those who want such a paper as was, is, and will be, Tus 
CommonwWEALTH, can have it at these rates :— 


One copy, ONE YEAR 
ONE COPY, SIX MONTHS. ....c0eeseeeeverees ee 
To those who have a disposition to do a little work for the 
paper, we will reward them, upon sending a new subscriber, 
and $3.00, by acopy of either the books—Phillips’ Speeches, 
Parker's Life-Thoughts, Mrs. Dall‘s Women, Mrs. Child’s 
Republic, or the Riverside Magazine. Or, to encourage those 
who have done well, and desire to do better, we offer the fol- 


lowing 
ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS 


for a new subscriber :— 
‘The Student and Scheolmate,’’ 
ONE OF THE BEST of the juvenile monthly magazines, 
full of spirit and instruction. 
“Ekkoes from Kentucky,’ 
NASBY’S new book, with eight original illustrations—very 


rich ! 
The ‘‘Globe” Shakspeare, 


ENGLISH EDITION, complete, compact, and elegantly 


printed ! 
‘Our Boys and Girls,’ 


“OLIVER OPTIC’S” popular magazine for youth, which 
comes once-a-week, and is always welcomed with delight ! 
CHARLES W. SLACK, 
Editor and Proprietor, 
8 BroMFIeLp (near Washington) St., Boston. 


Congress Again! 

The holidays are over—the visits home are con- 
cluded—and Congress is again in session. Ad- 
vices from Washington say the members are 
bending down to the work before them. We hope 
this is so. There is need of it—pressing, impera- 
tive need of it. The country is burdened with 
taxation—business never was more dull—there is 
a large and growing feeling of discontent, of un- 
rest, of disappointment, among the people. They 
look to Congress to try to relieve them. Two 
matters should at once have the close, the prompt 
and the courageous action of that body. 

The people want the reconstruction question 
settled. At present, Congress is checkmated. 
The President is gaining in favor daily. He de- 
fies the representatives of the people. He laughs 
at all their restrictive measures as applied to him- 
self or his rebel friends. Painful rumors reach us 
that the Supreme Court will endorse him toa 
certain degree. Bold action may be needed from 
Congress to stay the current of revulsion of feel- 
ing—speedy action, surely. Congress has no‘con- 
fidence in Johnson, yet dares not remove him. 
Let it place confidence, then, in some one else— 
Grant, for instance, giving him unlimited power 
as military commander, uniting all the Southern 
districts into one. There is no reason for longer 
delay. Unless it desires to wreck all—Republi- 
can party, Grant, and the interests of loyalty and 
the principles of justice—it must move boldly and 
quickly in this matter of reconstruction! 

The people—the business men of the country— 
want relief from the burden of taxation which 
now weighs them down. The luxuries of life 
can stand better than the articles of prime neces- 
sity the assessments levied for revenue. They 
recognize the fact that the whiskey interest is 
cheating the government out of millions of reve- 
nue, which a sounder and more discriminating 
revenue system would obviate. They observe 
that millions in hard coin are tendered for worth- 
less frigid lands, or dangerous, hurricane-swept 
and earthquake-shatttered islands, while industry 
is paralyzed and trade has ceased. The public 
credit is trifled with, and no man stands up with 
a statesmanlike measure to carry out honestly the 
promise and faith of the government. Even 
Sherman’s bill is an expedient to avoid meeting 
manfully the obligations of the nation. The very 
name of Congress is passing into derision with the 
people for its timidity, dishonor and feebleness. 

We are pained to print these things. But they 
are true. The high moral purpose and the 
statesmanlike vision which should guide our Con- 
gressmen seem to be lost. There is too much 
truckling toexpediency. ‘There is too much wait- 
ing on Providence. There is too much counting 
cf chances for Presidential nomination and subse- 
quent favor. This community is getting thor- 
oughly disgusted with this supineness. Great 
interests—political and business—are at stake, 
and no progress is made, and no relief attempted. 
We tell gentlemen in Congress that this do-noth- 
ing policy will not longer avail. You have 
thanked Grant—you have thanked Sheridan—you 
have refused to thank Hancock. This is all well. 
But you have not got the upper hand of the chief 
obstructionist, Andrew Johnson, nor brought the 
‘country to its normal condition of prosperity. 
| Three years nearly have been given to the dom- 
| inant party to do these things. The country will | 
not wait much longer for the Republican party to | 
do it! If it does not move ‘quickly, and sure/y| 
the next time, even the popularity of Gen. Grant | 
will hardly save it! 








An “Obstructive” to be Chief-Jus- | 
tice of Massachusetts! 
It is now no secret that Gov. Bullock has sent | 
jin the name of Benjamin F. Thomas to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for chief-justice of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, to fill the vacancy 
‘caused by the resignation of Judge Bigelow. 
We are trank in telling Gov. Bullock that a more 
‘unpopular nomination with the party that he rep- 
‘Tesents could not by any possibility be made. 
| The feeling is universal against it among Republi- 
cans, bating, of course, occasional exceptions 
which will occur in any case. More! there is a) 
feeling of indignation about it. Let us earnestly 
, assure the Governor of this. 
Were this a matter for a Republican State Con- 
;¥ention to pass upon, of seven hundred votes 
cast, Judge Thomas would not get fifty, if he 
|could twenty-five. People look on and wonder | 
what it means when a man who betrayed us ata’ 
most exigent season, and having only ordinary | 
| professional ability, is preferred before a man like | 
| Judge Hoar, the senior Judge, able, learned, hon- 








Gov. Bullock will, if the Council confirms Judge 

Thomas, deplore the error of the appointment; 

and we cannot let the opportunity pass to do all 

we can to save him from it. 

Judge Thomas was opposed in Congress to the 

repeal of the Fugitive Slave law. June 9th, 1862, 

he voted to lay on the table a motion to instruct 

the Judiciary Committee to report a bill repealing 

it. Of the Massachusetts delegation, Delano 

(who also had betrayed us) alone voted with him. 

Against him were Messrs. Alley, Buffington, 
Dawes, Eliot, Gooch, Rice and Train. He was 

in favor of atrial by jury belng inserted; but he 
was against the great body of loyal men who 
insisted on the repeal of that infamous act. 

Judge Thomas denied with spirit and emphasis 
the constitutional right of Congress to abolish sla- 
very within even exclusive national jurisdiction 
without giving compensation to masters. [See the de- 
bate of May 9, 1862, in the Congressional Globe.] 
He voted that day to lay Mr. Lovejoy’s bill ou 
the table, separating from all his colleagues save 
Mr. Rice. Judge Thomas led the opposition to 
the measure. His course so outraged the Repub- 
licans that Mr. Stevens finally said that ‘‘the 
ghost of the sage of Quincy [J. Q. Adams] will 
turn paler the more he hears of the doctrines of 
his successor in this hall.” On the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, he said that 
a very large majority of the members of the 
House would not have voted for the emancipation 
of the slaves in the District unless a reasonable 
compensation had been given. 

According to Judge Thomas, therefore, the 
war-acts of the government which prohibited 
slavery are unconstitutional. [See Senator Wil- 
son’s Anti-slavery Measures in Congress, p. 100-103. | 
In his speech of May 24, 1862, he denied the 
right of Congress to emancipate even the slaves 
of rebels, unless restricted to such as had been 
used in the rebellion, and according to some judi- 
cial preceeding. [See Appendix Congressional 
Globe.| July 11, 1862, he voted against the Con- 
fiscation act, alone, against all his colleagues. 
Dec. 2, 1861, he voted against Mr. Eliot’s resolu- 
tion in favor of a proclamation of emancipation. 
With him were Messrs. Delano, Rice and Train. 
Against him were Messrs. Alley, Eliot, Bailey, 
Buffington, Hooper and Dawes. Dec. 4, 1861, he 
voted against laying the resolutions of Mr. Crit- 
tenden on the table, against most of his colleagues. 
Ought such a man to give or interpret law as 
chief-justice fur Massachusetts ? 

Every man who knows Judge Thomas knows 
that through the war, and since, he has been 
utterly opposed to the thorough policy with which 
it was carried on and success achieved. He has 
even declared that, were he on the bench, he 
would declare the legal-tender act unconstitution- 
al. He would tone tke bar and the court against 
ill true and progressive men and measures. It 
would have been as fitting for President Lincolne 
to have appointed Jeremiah Black Chief-Justice 
of the United States as for a Republican Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts to appoint Benjamin F. 
Thomas Chief-Justice. In behalf of the Republi- 
can party of Massachusetts, we do earnestly and 
solemnly remoustrate against this appointment. 
The Governor may believe us, that, if he makes 
it, it will wrong the cause which as Governor of 
this Commonwealth he represents; it will wrong 
the true men who have struggled for twenty 
years and more to build it up; it will put in mo- 
tion a baleful influence upon the courts and the 
profession, and make it appear profitable for men 
to betray in great exigencies the constituencies 
whom they beguiled to trustthem. We pray the 
Governor not to press this nomination ! 





Retorm in Taxation. 

There are many pertinent suggestions in the 
memorial to Congress, adopted by the National 
Convention of Manufacturers at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the 18th ult. which in the present discussions 
relative to the burdens of the people are worthy 
of consideration. They rightly say that ‘‘exor- 
bitant and exhausting taxation, long continued, 
will wither and blight the prosperity of any na- 
tion, no matter how abundant its resources,’’ 
and proceed to say that, first, the industry of the 
country, engaged in producing staple and neces- 
sary commodities, should be left unencumbered 
to the fullest pessible extent; and, if feasible, ag 
we believe it is, all industrial products of prime 
necessity should be exempt, and all taxes levied 
on tuxuries, and other sources least justly obnox- 
ious to the pebpte; second, taxation should be 
simplified, and thus better adjusted for reliability, 
ease, economy, and certainty of collection; and 
the employing of a smaller number of officials, 
easily reached and held rigidly accountable. 

In Europe, where taxation has been reduced 
to a science, itis found that ample revenue can 
be realized from a few sources, thereby incurring 
but little expense for the collection of the same. 
It is very evident that we can profit greatly by 
imitating their example to some extent, as our 
system is in many respects very oppressive and 
burdensome to the people, levying many times 
exorbitant taxes on articles of prime necessity, 
and not unfrequently repeating the same four or 
five times during the transition from the crude 
materials to the final resting-place in the finished 
fabric or mechanism. 

It is believed by these gentlemen that our na- 
tional expenses may be reduced to within three 
hundred millions, without materially embarrass- 
ing any of the great interests that have received 
the fostering care of the government. From the 
annexed sources, which are both reliable and 
most easily collected, the following sums may be 
realized as permanent sources of revenue :— 
Distilled spirits (whiskey) at least.. $50,000,000 
Fermented liquors and wines 7,500,000 
Tobacco, cigars and snuff 
Gross receipts, (steamboats, rail- 

ways, & 

Banks, insurance, railways, &c., 

(dividends and deposits) 
Licenses, with 50 per cent. added 

to last year’s receipts 
Legacies and successions 
Stamps” 

Brokers’ sales of foreign bills, gold, 
pre 
Miscellaneous, ............. ike eae 


13,500,000 
14,000,000 


27,000,000 
2,500,000 


3,000,000 
21,000,000 


.. $179,500,000 


150,000,000 | 


$329,500,000 | 
With the decrease in the number of officials 
and the weight of individual burden secured by 





| wish the purposes of the convention, therefore, 


taxing but few articles, and the stimulus given 
to production by the new pclicy of assessing only 
articles of prime necessity, there can be little | 
doubt that, while the amount of income required | 
by the government will be lessened, a buoyant 

and cheerful tone will be imparted to the whole 
business community, which will be its normal | 
condition in a developing country like ours. We 


all success. 








The Reason for Pope’s Kemoval. 

According to the correspondent of the Boston | 
Post, who is still Mr. Johnson’s intimate, Gen. 
Pope’s removal was made for the purpose of cut- | 
ting off 25,000 votes in favor of the new Alabama | 
Constitution that would have been cast if he had | 
been retained, and of securing a majority of 12,000 
against it. Iu consideration of the large number | 
of removals of colored citizens which takes place | 
about New Year’s, the General had ordered a re- | 
vision of the registry-lists before taking the vote 
upon the constitution, in order that those who had 
been registered and had removed might have their 
names transferred. So good a chance for cuttipg | 


State could not be passed over by so smart a trick } 
ster as Mr. Johnson, and the fall of Pope’s head 
wasthe result. Of-all the reckless accusations 
that have been hurled against Gen. Pope, not one 


| in love, and her first one at that. 


1868. 








Georgia has been pronounced on conservative au- 
thority as “‘neither dictatorial nor vindictive’’ but 
tolerant and generous; and evidence is wanting to 
show that it had anything of contrary qualities. 











Political Eunuchism. 

The first act of the Ohio Legislature, after or- 
ganizing, was the introduction of resolutions in 
both houses, rescinding the ratification previously 
given by the State to the constitutional amend- 
ment in relation to the basis of representation 
which was proposed by the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress as its great measure of reconstruction. The 
amendment had been almost forgotten, and this 
action brings it back to mind. If the resolution 
passes, as it certainly will—both houses being 
strongly Democratic—and the amendment re- 
ceives any further attention, an interesting ques- 
tion will arise whether a ratification of a constitu- 
tional amendment by a legislature can be rescinded. 
But the amendment has ceased to have any import- 
ance, being superseded by better plans for recon- 
struction, which leave no class excluded from suf- 
frage to be counted out from the basis of repre- 
sentation. The rescissory action of the Ohio Leg- 
islature has no real importance. It only shows 
the desire of the ‘‘Democracy,” without the ac- 
companying power! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Alabama Constitution. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Memruis, Tenn., Jan. 3, 1868. 

In an article entitled ““Manhood Suffrage,’’ in 
the Commonmealth of the 28th December, you ex- 
press a hope that a report that the Alabama con- 
vention incorporated an educational test into the 
new Constitution may not be true. The report 
is not true. The constitution disfranchises :— 

I. Those who violated the rules of civilized 
warfare in their treatment of prisoners. 

II. Those disqualified by the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
(Article XIV.), and by the reconstruction acts of 
Congress, except such as have aided reconstruction 
under those acts. 

But the general assembly can remove any of 
these disabilities by a majority vote. 

Besides these are :— 

III. Criminals—those persons convicted of 
high crimes or misdemeanors; and, 

IV. Idiots and insane persons. 

There are no provisions present or prospective 
for an educational test. 

In behalf of that much abused convention, I 
make the above statement. The fault, if any, 
is in the exceeding liberality of the provisions 
upon this point. But just and mercifal as is the 
new constitution, the rebels are, says a corres- 
pondent, “moving heaven [?], earth and hell” to 
defeat it. All that threats, corruption and the 
grossest misrepresentation can do, will be done to 
effect this end. Very truly yours, 

’ A. M. Srerry. 





Woman-Suffrage in Kansas, 
SPECIAL TO TUE COMMONWEALTH. 
Lawrence, Kansas, Dec. 31, 1867. 

I see by the papers published in the wake of 
the female-suf/rage craft, under the management of 
| G. F. Train and Miss Anthony, that the cause is 
grossly misrepresented so far as Kansas is con- 
cerned. The Springfield Republican says:— 


It is evident from his account of the campaign 
in Kansas that the votes for woman-suflrage 


riod of my observation, which was quite long. 
The White House looked much better than usual. 
Various changes have been made in the arrange - 
ments of the interior, prominent among which is 
the resurrection of paintings of ex-Presidents 
John Quincy Adams, Tyler, Polk, Fillmore and 
Pierce, from some out-of-the-way chamber, and 
the hanging of them in the hall near the entrance 
of the house. Most of the portraits are very 
good; but it is a pity to put even the likeness of 
John Quincy Adams in such company as that. 
I suppose that by-and-bye it will make room for 
that of Andrew Johnson. As I took his hand, 
I am compelled to say that, in response to my 
wish of ‘‘A Happy New Year,” his speech con- 
sisted simply of a mild ‘Thank you, sir.” I am 
sorry that I cannot give an account of something 
more exciting and important; but perhaps this 
brief speech is better than that which he deliver- 
ed on the 22d of February, 1865, on the ‘‘dead 
duck,” and other subjects. 

GENERAL HANCOCK. 
If anybody entertained a doubt that Johnson 
knew what he was about when he appointed Han- 
cock to the command of the Fifth Military Dis- 
trict, that doubt must have been removed some- 
time ago. Every day brings to light some addi- 
tional evidence that Hancock is either the pliant’ 
tool of Johnson or an ambitious demagogue, seek- 
ing for himself the prizes for which his master is 
contending. Wis order of the Ist of January, 
contemptuously ignoring the plainest provision 
of the reconstruction acts, should insure his dis- 
missal from the service. A deed of half the enor- 
mity of his, if committed by a civil officer of the 
government, would be followed by the impeach- 
ment and removal of the offender. It is just such 
acts as this of Hancock’s, and the removal of 
Gens. Sheridan, Sickles, Pope, Ord and Swayne, 
that demand the passage of some such law as 
that suggested by the resolution introduced into 
the House yesterday by Mr. Upson, directing the 
Committee on Reconstruction to ‘‘enquire into 
the expediency of authorizing by law the several 
constitutional conventions, elected under the re- 
construction acts in the States lately in rebellion, 
to appoint all civil officers, State, county, city or 
otherwise, in those said States respectively, to act 
temporarily until constitutions may be adopted 
therein, and officers chosen and qualified there- 
under; and, for that purpose, to relieve any or all 
such civil officers, who may now be acting in cach 
of said States, as the constitutional convention 
thereof may deem proper;” or the amendment 
thereto offered by Mr. Boutwell, directing the 
same committee ‘to consider the expediency of 
authorizing the General of the Army to detail of- 
ficers for service in the several military districts 
established by law in the States recently in re- 
bellion; also, to consider the expediency of consti- 
tuting said States a single military district, under 
the command of the General of the Army ; also to 
consider the expediency of providing additional 
securities for the exercise of the elective franchise 
in said States; and, also, to consider the expedi- 
ency of declaring, by act of Congress, that the 
governments heretofore set up in said States by 
the order of the President are not republican 
forms of government.’’ 

Nothing less thorough than Goy. Boutwell’s 
amendment, embodied in a law, will put a stop 
te the recent disastrous acts of Johnson and Ian- 
cock. Our Massachusetts Representative has a 
happy instinct that leads him to the foundation 
of republican forms of government; and, if he 








were given chiefly by Democrats and Fenians, 
partly as a good joke and partly to bother the Re- 
publicans, who would not commit themselves to 
the amendment. It was no demonstration of 
real opinion, and the women are mistaken in 
claiming it as a ‘‘triumphant victory.’’ 

In a despatch to Mr. Train, purporting to be 
signed by several women of Kansas, who never 
saw it, this language is used: ‘‘You have saved 
us from overwhelming defeat, revolutionized the 
political status of the State, and emancipated 
woman forever.... We have triumphed. And 
to you belongs the great victory.” 

The vote here for striking out the word male 
from our constitution was 9,070, and against 19,- 
For striking out the word wiite 10,483, and 
against 19,421. ‘To attribute these votes to the 
influence of Mr. Train is a grave mistake. In 
the opinion of the men best informed there would 
have been a larger vote for woman-suffrage than 
was polled if Mr. Train had never visited Kan- 
sas. Mr. Train and Miss Anthony probably in- 
fluenced a few Fenian votes, but they also drove 
away two Republican votes for every one they 
gained by their insane partizan appeals. Even 
the Democratic vote in our favor was not chiefly 
due to their influence. Other causes and persons 
had far more to do with influencing that vote 
than Train and Anthony. It is not true, as 
charged, that the politicians and press were all 
against the movement. ‘Two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature voted to submit the propo- 
sition, and most of them voted for it. The Gov- 
ernor and Lieut.-Governor, two Senators and 
member of Congress, most of our ex-officials of 
standing, and a majority of the press of the State, 
favored it. Probably about 2000 Democrats 
voted for the proposition from considerations of 
party policy, and the balance of the votes were 
by the radical old-school anti-slavery men, who 
look upon this whole demonstration of Train and 
Miss Anthony as the grandest farce of the times. 
These are the real strength of the movement to 
be relied upon in all times, while the Fenian- 
Democratic vote is ephemeral, and can never be 
counted upon unless dictated by party expedi- 
ency. 

The great champions of the cause from abroad 
who did the most effectual service were Lucy 
Stone, who canvassed the State in the spring; 
Olympia Brown, who labored as no man or wo- 
man ever labored four months; and last, though 
not least, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who labored 
two months. These ladies made converts by 
scores wherever they went, and were very accept- 
able to the people. 

Miss Anthony did a good work in distributing 
documents, but seemed not to be in demand asa 
speaker. When Train arrived he took her up 
and complimented her in his highfaluting dispatch- 
es, and it appears to have completely turned her 
head. She can see nothing but Train, Train. 
The friends here think that she must have fallen 
It is clear that 


857. 











no one else sees him through her spectacles. 

I have no objections to this public exhibition of 
mutual admiration, neither dg I wixh to disparage 
Mr. Train; I merely wish to let your readers 
know the facts relative to the cause of woman- 
suffrage in Kansas. ImPaRTIAL SUFFRAGE. 

From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuineton, Jan. 7, 1568. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


succeeds in making the substance of this provi- 
sion a law, he will strike a blow at the very vitals 
of the Johnsonian policy. Yesterday, Eldridge 
of Wisconsin introduced a joint resolution ten- 
dering the thanks of Congress to Gen. Hancock; 
which was promptly laid on the table by a strictly 
party vote—yeas 85, nays 28. A resolution, in- 
troduced originally by Mr. Washburne of Illinois, 
as an amendment to the foregoing, and subse- 
quently presented by Mr. Washburn of Wiscon- 
sin, condemning Johnson for removing Sheridan, 
and thanking Grant for his letter of August last 
to the ‘‘acting President,’’ in relation to the re- 
moval of Secretary Stanton, and “for his endorse- 
ment on the lettec of Gen. Sheridan, dated Jan. 
25, 1867, in relation to matters in ‘Texas,’”’ was 
then as promptly passed. 
CONGRESS 
may resolve and re-resulve; but, unless some- 
thing is done very soon, the admission of the 
South is far distant. ‘The sole hope and wish of 
the President is to postpone the admission of the 
Southern States until after the election for Presi- 
den: next year; believing that if this can be 
effected, the Democrats will have strength enough 
in the North to secure the election of their candi- 
date, whoever he may be. All personal feeling 
and ambition should give way to the great task 
of defeating the rebels. Never was there greater 
need of ability, and pure unselfish patriotism, 
than now. It is the duty of Congress to talk 
less and do more. After the reconstruction of 
the Union is etlected will be plenty of leisure to 
make speeches. ‘The great fault of our legislators 
is that they are unable to agree in throwing aside 
personal feeling. Lam afraid that the near ap- 
proach of the nomination of our standard-bearers 
for the final campaign has something to-do with 
the ambitious attempts of some of our political 
friends. ‘There is no lack of patriotism. ‘here 
seems at least to be a want of accord and selt- 
denial. 

ANNIVERSARY OF EMANCIPATION, 
The fifth anniversary of the ‘mancipation 
Proclamation of V’resident Lincoln was ceiebrated 
by the colored people on the evening of the Ist 
inst. The attendance was very large, and the 
audience, which included many white persons, 
was decidedly enthusiastic. Among the speakers 
were Generals Butler and Howard. The speech 
of the former was particularly appropriate and 
welcome. Gen. Butler is a very popular man 
with the colored race, and, next to Chase, I think 
he would be their choice for President. As time 
wears on the memory of the author of the great 
decree of emancipation is cherished with greater 
and ever-increasing fondness. The mention of 
his name to the negro will call up a smile, and 
perhaps a tear, as he thinks of what the dead 
President has done for him. Their reverence 
for his memory is as great as their abhorrence of 
the character of his successor. Moses. 








BRIEF NOTES. — 


In the death of Charles C. Jewett, superintend- 


ent of the Public Library, by apoplexy, the coim- 
munity has lost another useful citizen. 


Wm. Wells Brown made a capital address at 


the Emancipation anniversary services at Troy, 
N. Y., upon the heroism and fidelity of the black 
man during the rebellion. 


Mr. Banks’ bill, making eight hours a legal 


day in all the government workshops, passed the 


According to promise, I attended the Presi-| jJouse on Monday. The Democrats, with two 
dent’s New Year’s reception. I found at the | or three exceptions, voted solidly against the bill. 


dvor perhaps a dozen persons, most of whom | 
were of the Hibernian persuasion—a persuasion, 


Samuel Nicolson, Esq., the inventor of the 


wooden pavement which bears his name, anid 


y i unanimously in favor | ‘ 
ny ee aes a OSes — which is more popular at the West than on the 


of “My Policy.” I found A. J. looking remark- | 
ably well; as indeed he ought to look, after his | 
recent victories over Congress and the people. 

His hair is growing grayer every month; but his | 
color and eye are clear and healthy. He does not 
look so old as his drunken son-in-law, David 


| T. Patterson, nominally a Senator in Congress | 
| from Tennessee, but whose participation and in-| P° 


fluence in the proceedings of the Senate are very 


| seaboard, died in this city on Monday last. 
was formerly in the city government. 


it 


He 


If a change is to be made in the Superinten- 


dent of Commons and Squares, which office is at 


he Mayor’s disposal, we know of no one more 
pable of filling it than Mr. William Doogue, the 
pular florist at the South end. 

Mayor Norcross, during his term of office, gave 


slight indeed. The President, however, looks a | away his entire salary of $5,000, and his compen- 


off votes in favor of a speedy restoration of the | little older than usual when he wears his specta- | sation of $1,000 as commissioner on the streets of 
| cles; as he is compelled to do, whenever he de- | South Boston, for charitable and educational pur- 


| sires to read or write. The attendance was very | poses, in obedience to a principle early adopted 


small, much smaller than on former years, and | by him of receiviug no pay for serving the public. 


in the assembly, not a single colored man, woman 


The manufacturers’ convention at Worcester, 


‘ored in parentage, and a thorough Republican. ‘has been definitely sustained. His course in ' or child was visiblc—at least, not during the pe- on the 22d inst., should be attended by every one 
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to whom it appeals. The times demand careful 
The insufferable and un- 
equal burdens pressing upon the business com- 
* munity should be lifted, and this convention will 


and discreet action. 


do much towards it if rightly conducted. 


We are glad to observe that Mr. E. B. Drew, 
son of Mr. Benjamin Drew, of Chelsea, has been 
appointed government secretary at Pekin, China. 
Mr. Drew graduated with high honors at Harvard 
n 1863. He has resided in China for the last three 
years, where he has assiduously gevoted himself 
to the study of the Chinese language, laws and 
institutions. 

Mr. Joseph G. Martin’s gold chart, which is a 
New Year’s gift of great interest to all statisti- 
cians as well as brokers, bankers, and other con- 
sulters of current rates for money, comes this 
year prepared with its accustomed fullness and 
accuracy. It shows the highest and lowest prices 
daily through the past year, with the monthly 
fluctuations, specie exports, &c., &c. 

A Mr. John S. Nixon, of Covington, Ky., writes 
to his brother, Dr. A. B. Nixon, of Sacramento, 
Cal., from Washington, that he visits the family 

‘of Gen. Grant, and says, in continuation :— 

“You can depend re it, he is in full sympa- 
thy with the great Republican party. He has 
told me since I have been here this time that he 
approves of everything that Congress has done, but that 
they did not go far enough in taking the work of 
reconstruction entirely into their own hands.” 

The lackeys are about! A delegation from 
Connecticut, accompanied by a number of visit- 
ors, called on the President Tuesday night and 
presented him with a cane made from the Char- 
ter Oak tree. Postmaster Cleveland, of Hartford, 
honeyfugled the President. Wednesday a Phila- 
delphia delegation presented him with a gold 
medal, and Thursday night another cane was 
given him from a Catholic Fair of this city. 

Notwithstanding the steamships go from Bos- 

ton, and our commercial decline is the wail of 
many, Mr. D. A. Wells’ statistics show that the 
business of Boston is second only to New York in 
the amount of sales of merchandise, the former 
for the year ending June 30, 1867, selling to the 
amount of $1,976,565,000, and the latter, $646,- 
407,000. Philadelphia comes next, with $616,- 
697,000; New Orleans follows with $367,591,000; 
Baltimore 307,076,000; St. Louis $234,891,000, 

We hear most gratifying accounts of the 
success of Miss Drew, the elocutionist, not only 
in her profession, but in the primary and difficult 
adjunct of curing stammering and relaxing the 
muscles of the mouth. She has carried joy into 
many houscholds by her success in these last par- 
ticulars, and has received very warm testimonials 
from pupils of our highest schools and colleges in 
favor of her system of voice culture. Miss Drew 
is a modest and talented lady, and in the matters 
which we have named has few superiors. She 
can be consulted with entire confidence. 

It was the bloodthirsty Mr. Hunnicutt who 
came forward in the Virginia Convention to re- 
move all political disabilities from those who, 
since they incurred them, have worked in aid of 
reconstruction! This shows how little the reac- 
tionists know of the disposition of those who are 
foremost in the reconstruction movement. But 
Mr. Hunnicutt is as directly opposed to them as 
he ever was. He wants the disabilities removed 
from those who aid reconstruction and kept on 
those who obstruct it; they want them removed 


from those who impede, and imposed on those d 


who aid, it! 


of Charlestown, a great admirer of Mr. Dickens’s 


writings, but unfortunately paralyzed in her limbs | memory of the rare purity of private character 
from an accident so that she cannot walk, wrote | and the self-forgetful devotion to public duty for 
to Mr. D. to ask if the doors of the Temple could | which John A. Andrew was preéminently distin- 
be opened to her earlier than the usual hour, that | guished.’’ 


she might be lifted into the hall unobserved by 


other attendants upon the readings, mentioning | utive Council the name of Benjamin F. Thomas 
to him her infirmity of limbs. Mr. Dickens | for chief-justice, in place of George T. Bigelow, 
sympathizingly and gratefully acknowledged the | resigned, much to the surprise of all earnest Re- 
note, gave the requisite order for the lady’s ac-| publicans, for Thomas has been for the last ten 
commodation, and claimed the honor of present-| years an unmitigated Hunker, though an able ju- 
ing her, besides, with complimentary tickets of | rist. 
in a political view. An immense pressure is be- | times too deeply tragic, reminding one of the stories told 


admission. 


An Essex county clergyman lately encouraged | ing brought to bear to have the nomination either 
his hearers by the following cheering words in al- | withdrawn or rejected. 


lusion to the late Gov. Andrew :— 


“The virtues which we need now are not the|ly made up. 


jected to criticism, and, in conclusion, she pre- 


and Holland, though presented in a more dignified 
and scholarly manner. 


cil Chamber in Boston on the 80th day of Decem- 
We hear of a pleasing courtesy on the part 0 | per. 
Mr. Dickens which should be related: A lady | of “The Association of Gov. Andrew’s Council- 


Mrs. Date on tHE Woman Questiox.—A 
large audience was present at the Fraternity 
rooms, on Friday evening last, to listen to Mrs. 
C. H. Dall upon this theme. She did not con- 
sider that it embraced what is termed woman’s 
rigitts, as there was no such thing, unless included 
among human rights. The rights of her children, 
sons, as well as daughters, were simply humar: 
rights, those of the one being equally as dear an 
those of the other, and neither could ever be sat - 
isfactorily considered except in open debate, in 
which she was ready to engage at any time with 
any gentleman who might be pleased to cope with 
her in the discussion. She did not consider that 
the woman question had been fairly presented by 
its advocates—some more rational way must be 
opened for woman to secure what she desires; and 
this could only be accomplished through the ave- 
nues of education, the doors of which (those that 
open the way to the learned professions) are 
closed. She answered the ‘objections raised 
against female physicians—contending that the 
nurse was nearer the patient than the physician. 
Allusion was made to the partial manner in which 
the lecture-courses of Boston are supplied with 
speakers—in the Fraternity course only one lady 
being invited to speak to eleven gentlemen, 
whereas the profits of the course would not have 
been diminished had there been an equal division 
among the sexes. Music Hall was no fit place 
for any speaker, male or female, as it was impos- 
sible for over two-thirds of the audience to hear 
what was said on the platform. Allusion was 
made to the fearful destitution that exists among 
females in New York city and elsewhere, arising 
chiefly from the inadequate compensation that is 
given them for their services; and here she re- 
cited at some length from very recent statistical 
tables, showing the character of labor that is al- 
lotted to females in the larger cities and other in- 
dustrial centers, these figures enabling her to ac- 
count for the large number of girls and women who 
nightly walk the streets, and whose sufferings and 
disgrace are multiplied by the unkindness and 
coldness they receive from those who should be 
their friends. The woman question would never 
grow brighter until woman herself remembered 
that these girls of the street were not monsters, 
but are of the same flesh and blood as themselves, 
And this is to be brought about, not by spas- 
modic efforts, but by steady, steady, steady work. 
Ofthe recent labors of Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony, she said that when these ladies formed an 
alliance with George Francis Train every possi- 
ble chance for the success of their cause in Kan- 
sas was thrown away and lost. Shealso adminis- 
tered a rebuke to Rev. Mr. Fulton, whom she 
characterized as a demagogue speaking to the 
people. His arguments against giving the ballot 
to woman—such as they were—were couched in 
such vulgar language, that she could hardly con- | 
descend to reply to them; Dr. Holland, and his 
position on the suffrage question, was also sub- 


sented an answer to the arguments advanced by | 
Dr. Hedge— her personal friend — against the 
whole woman question, Mrs. Dall endeavoring 
to show that the Doctor’s sermons contained no 
better arguments than those advanced by Fulton 


og ena 2 aap e 
State Matrers.—A meeting of the Executive 
Councilors who were associated with Gory. An- 
rew during his official term was held at the Coun- 


An association was formed under the name 


ors,’ the object being “to preserve fresh the 


Gov. Bullock sent on Saturday last to the Exec- 


No more unpopular selection could be made 


as chairman of the upper branch, and Councilman 
| Charles H. Allen as president of the lower. Mr. 
than the recital of the varied interests of a large 
city demands. It smacked of antiquarian lore, 


the listener all through. 

The election of City Clerk is made by joint 
vote of the two branches. Everybody was sur- 
prised, save those in the secret, to find that Mr. 
McCleary had an opposition of twenty-two votes 
confined to the Democratic members. Never be- 
fore was Mr. Mc€leary, or his honored father, 
his predecessor, criticized by more than one scat- 
tering vote, thrown by some member who desired 
tocomplimenta friend. Any good cause for with- 
drawing the confidence of the public from the 


the City Clerk does not exist. 

The Aldermen, after some debate, voted to con- 
tinue the custom of allowing the Mayor co appuint 
the committees of the Board, but six of the mem- 
bers being willing to assume the precedent of giv- 
ing that authority to the chairman. By analogy 
the appointments belong to the chairman or the 
Board itself; but custom, and the fact that the 
Mayor is held responsible for all defects of his 
administration, induced the majority to yield. 
For twelve years, or since the adoption of the 
present charter, has this practice been estab- 
lished; only once, and that the first year after the 
adoption, did the chairman appoint. Alderman 
Cobb, from the late Roxbury district, made his 
mark as an able and independent member in the 
debate on this question. 

The President of the Council was designated 
at a full caucus of all the members, after several 
ballotings. He finally led Albert J. Wright four 
votes. Had a caucus of Republican members 
been called, Mr. Wright would have been nomi- 
nated. The friends of Mr. Benj. F. Stevens and 
Mr. Allen, Republicans, uniting on the latter, 
with some Democratic assistance, gave the ma- 
jority to him. He is anable and active man, and 
will make a good presiding officer. It is a little 
incongruous that party lines should be drawn in 
caucuses and at the polls, and that then the men 
opposed by ‘the dominant party in the elee- 
tion should be received into counsel by the suc- 
cessful side and allowed to dictate the President 
for the majority! But this is a way the Republi- 
cans of the Common Council have of doing it, 
learning nothing from the tactics of the ‘“‘Democ- 
racy,” who, when in power, ride roughshod over 
the minority! We allude to this as a reprehensi- 
ble political maneuver, fraught with weakness 
to candidate and organization, and not as a reflec- 
tion upon the present President, who is elected 
without pledges or compromises of any kind. 
The Aldermen have had prepared for their use 
anew official badge of gold, in the shape of a 
‘shield emblazoned on the face with the name of 
the wearer, and quite tasteful and rich-looking. 
This is the talisman that passes the members into 
all places under the jurisdiction of the city au- 
thorities, and is made available, not unfrequently, 
in the absence of a policeman, in suppressing dis- 
order, opening crowded streets, and the like. 

We inadvertently omitted to allude, last week, 
to the retiracy of Alderman Hawes from the 
Board in company with Aldermen Fitch, Com- 
ston, Gafficld and McLean. His single year’s 
service has shown that his practical knowledge 
of machinery could be made of great value by 
the organization of a system of repairs and 
purchase which would save thousands of dollars 
to the city. Besides this merit he looked well 
after all the interests committed to his care. 


Dramatic Notes. 
Selwyn’s Theater. — Watt Phillips’ new and original 
drama entitled ‘‘Maud’s Peril,” and a new farce entitled 
‘Easy Shaving,” have formed the programme during the 
week. ‘‘Maud's Peril’ is a domestic drama of the sensa- 
tional order. It has many exciting incidents and effective 
tableaux, and is not glaringly improbable. Mr. Robinson as 
“Toby Taperly,’’ the rough and ignorant convict, app ars in 
a part very different from any he has yet assumed, and which 
would seem entirely out of his line ; but he plays it finely. 
Mr. Griffiths does full justice to the character of the old bar- 
onet. Mr. Garrison, as we have before remarked, is too 
monotonous and sepulchral in his delivery. Ie is at all 


of the great Mrs. Siddons who frightened a waiter in an eat- 
ing-house into fits by the awful tone in which she called for 
a mutton-chop, and the terrible manner in which she glared 





The committees of the Legislature are discreet- 


upon him. Not that we think Mr. Garrison need apprehend 


daring and heroism of the battlefield, but the pa- constabulary is as follows: — Messrs. Allen of | naturalness, and dressed, as she always does, elegantly 


tience and endurance of the long march. I see 
weak men dropping from the ranks. I see men 


discouraged and wishing to halt—from over-| ame of Essex, and Fuller of Hampden, of the 


Suffolk, Cheever of Suffolk, Pond of Worcester, | 


weariness—ready to let the fruits of victory slip | Senate, and Train of Boston, Dana of Cambridge, 


from their hands. And I listen for that clear 
voice which so often in perilous times, when our 
hearts were faint, commanded the people of Mas- 


Adams of Quincy, Walker of Springfield, Bates 
of Westfield, Abbott of Middleborough, Plunkett 


sachusetts to press ‘forward;’ but what no fear, | of Pittsfield, Wallace of Pepperell, Wilder of 
or weariness, or political interest, could ever do, | Boston, Mixter of Hardwick, Francis of Lowell, 


death has done—silenced that voice; yet let not 
death take from us the spirit of patriotism and en- 


durance and loyalty which ever found eloquent | © 


and Nash of Boston, of the House—a majority of 


ourse against the prohibitory law, but as to other 


utterance in the words of the leader whom we | Measures of repression in more doubt. 


mmourn.”’ 


Gov. Bullock, in his inaugural address, alludes 


A lady teacher was announcing to her pupils | at some length to our system of education, argues 
the holiday on the 22d day of February, and ask- | that teachers should be more liberally paid, and 


ing them some questions concerning its observ- 
ance—among others why the birthday of Wash- 
ington should be celebrated more than that of any 
one else. ‘Why,’ she added, ‘‘more than mine ? 
You may tell me,” she said to a little fellow eager 
to explain. ‘*Because,’’ he exclaimed, with great 
Vivacity, ‘because he never told a lie.”’ 

This can be paralleled by an incident in one of 
our up-town Primary Schools, the day before 
Christmas. ‘‘‘l'o-morrow is Christinas,” said the 
lady, ‘‘and there will be no school. Now, you 
know Christmas is the nativity or birth-day of 
some one. Who can tell me of whom?” Up 
went a dozen hands. ‘Well, my little fellow,” 
calling Innocence by name, ‘‘you may tell who it 
was that was born on Christmas. Now, up, loud !”’ 
“Sanra Cravs!" shouted the bright boy, and 
thirty-nine infantile voices echoed ‘‘Santa Claus!”’ 

Mr. Dickens AGain.—Mr. Dickens gave two 
more of his delightful entertainments on Monday 
and Tuesday evenings of this week, reading on 
the first occasion from ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby,” with 

‘Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn,” and on’ the sec- 
ond from “David Copperfield,” with the ‘Trial 
Scene trom Pickwick.” The audiences were ap- 
parently as large as ever, and the enthusiasm cer- 
tainly no less so. It was interesting to observe 
the vivacity and interest which the author put 
into the recital of his stories, and also something 
of a curiosity to note how he changed the phrase- 
ology of the books, interpolating some very queer 
passages and words, and suggesting forcibly that 
if the stories were to be re-written they would 
stand in quite different, though none the less ac- 
ceptable, garb from that they now wear. So 
warmed up was Mr. Dickens in his work that, in 
many cases, he seemed to care very little for the 
text, but let his mind find impromptu the words 
that would most appositely express his intense 
fecling. His reading-versions of Nickleby and 

Coppertield are both sad stories, and the close 

and almost breathless attention with which beth 

are followed by the audience show how complete- 
ly their sympathies are in accord with the plain- 
tive tones of the speaker, receiving but little re 


Squeers’ party in the one, and of Dora’s court- 
ship and housekeeping ia the other. The need- 
ed relief comes, of course, in the afterpieces, 


when ‘Boots’ tells his inimitable story of the | 
runaway match of two infantile lovers, or when | 


we have portrayed the ridiculous trial of Mr. 
Vickwick for breach of promise. These were 
literally rollicking with humor, in which the 
reader as well as every one of his listeners were 
in complete and reciprocal accord. Mr. Dick- 
ens goes next to New York and Philadelphia, and 


it is hoped he may again be welcomed to Boston; | 


for he has contributed greatly to the entertain- 
ment of our people, and there are still large num- 
bers who desire to hear him. 


expresses the opinion that there should be a dis- 


use of corporal punishment. The schools are in 
good condition, seven-eighths of the teachers are 
females, and the amount expended for educational 
purposes the past year was about twelve dollars 
for each child between the age of five and fifteen | 
years. He recommends the funding of the float- | 
ing debt, and the establishment of sinking-funds 
to pay the State debt at maturity. He thinks the 
expenses of the current year will not require a 
State tax of over two millions of dollars, and that 
the proposed loan could be negotiated on favorable 
terms. The decrease of crime in the State is 
claimed to have been shown by the fact that only 
128 persons were sentenced to the State Prison 
the last year, against 247 the preceding year. The 
prison has earned about $21,000 over its expenses 
during the year. The number of inmates of the 
institutions of reform has increased, and the ex- 
penses are $20,000 in excess of the previous year. 
He suggests that the class of criminals sent to 
these institutions should be dealt with by the lo- 
cal authorities. The necessity of a radical change 
in the laws of settiement is urged. The money 
now in the savings-banks of the State amounts to 
nearly eighty-four millions of dollars—an increase 
during the year of nearly thirteen millions. He 
says the people have expressed their disapproval 
of the prohibitory law, with its penalties and 
modes of enforcement, but have not intimated 
what policy should be adopted in its stead. He 
suggests that no statute will command the respect 
and permanent support of the people of the State 
which shall conflict with the paramount claims of 
industry, sobriety and good order. He commends 
the State Constabulary for their efforts to enforce 
the laws, and recpmmends that the force de re- 
tained. The Congressional policy of reconstruc- 
tion is heartily endorsed, the nomination of Gen. 
Grant for the Presidency strongly urged, and the 
decease of Hon. John A. Andrew mentioned in 
appropriate words of regret fur his loss and com- 
mendation for “his honesty and courage, his sa- 
| gacity and simplicity, his kindness and frankness, 


| the purity of his life and the patriotism of his prin- 
ciples.”’ 


lief comparatively from the diversions of Fanny | es ee ey ee 


and tastefully. Miss Telbin was too tame, seeming more 
like a mincing school-girl than a dashing coquette. Miss 
Ilarris was a little too ladylike. The scenery and dresses 
were all that could be desired. These two plays form a very 
enjoyable dramatic feast, and all should partake. 

Howard Atheneum,—Miss Maggie Mitchell is playing a 
very ful engag t here, the house being crowded 
nightly. Miss Mitchell is one of the most powerful argu- 
ments that could be brought forward in favor of the natural 
style of acting. She really feels the passions she delineates, 
and therefore must, by the law of sympathy, make her 
audiences feel them. - Although her repertoire is very limit- 
ed —indeed, ‘‘Fanchon”’ is the embodiment of all her charac- 
ters, the only difference in them being in the finish, for they 
are all made by the same model,—she never fails to draw 





Shurtleff ’s address was lengthy, but not more so 


was well-composed, and kept up the interest of 


strictly impartial and upright administration of 


matter is fully understood, and a few persons have com- 
meneed to make collections of them, it will be safe to pre- 
dict that the society may have @ success equal to that of its 
contemporary in England. The exhibition numbers abot 
three hundred pictures, and is remarkable for having but 
very few that might be considered bad among them. The 
honors of the figure-department are divided between Mrs. 
Murray and Mr. Wood. The former contributes two pic- 
tures of Spanish subjects, and the latter one which is thor- 
oughly American in sabject and treatment . Col- 
man, Wm. Hart and Smilie take the lead in landscape, and 
Clark, Swain Gifford and Moran in marine subjects. Miss 
Stetson, of Boston, has contributed a game-picture which 
has been favorably noticed by the New York press, and Miss 
Ellen Robbins, aleo of Boston, exhibits two pictures of au- 
tumn-flowers. There are a number of pictures by English 
artists, and among them one by Turner, which has but little 
beyond the na.ce of the artist to recommend it ; another by 
Hunt of fruit ; several by Thomas ; and one charming pic- 
ture of children by Walker. 

The second reception at the National Academy of Design 
took place last evening oa the occasion of the addition of a 
number of pictures from the American department of the 
Paris Exposition. CHALK. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 








JaMESON’s SALoon.—Thia old establishment is ever new in 
its appointments and the excellence ofits meals. Mr. Jame- 
son is an artist in his line, and the envy of all other caterers 
in his department. Spring lane is the realm of his sover- 
eignty, and other providers hide their diminished heads. . 


AMEAICAN CHROMOS 


ARE FAC-SIMILES OF OiL AND WATER-COLOR PAINT- 
INGS by the beet masters. They are copies, and, in 
most cases, fully equal to the originals. An eminent critic 
says of our Chromos of Tait’s Groups :— 

“Mr. Louis Prang, of Boston, of whose efforts to dissem- 
imate through the country faithful copies of our wild-flow- 
ers, moths and birds, in such pretty forms, and 
so cheaply, as to drive out of the market all inferior publi- 
cations, has just issued a chrome-lithograph in oils of one 
of Mr. - F. Tait’s clever little pict The ch lith- 
ograph is a perfect fac-simile of the original painti repro- 
ducing not only the brush-marks, but the very lines ort ie 
canvas, in a way that surprises by its ingenuity. Mr. Prang 
tries with all his might to make his imitations absolutely 
deceptive, not for the purpose of deceiving, but in order to 
put faithful copies, ‘as good as the orizinals,’ within the 
reach of small purses. He brings to the work knowledge, 
business energy and enthusiasm, and, what is more, a gen- 
erous spirit towards art and artists, which is very pleasant 
to meet with. He has our cerdiai thanks for what he has 
already done, and our trust that he will do his best to edu- 
cate the class he works for in the love of what is true as 
well as beautiful.” 





Group ef Chickens, (10x12 inches), $5.00 
Greap ef Ducklings, (10x12 inches), $5.00 
Greup of Quails, (10x12 inches), $5.00 

ASK FOR THEM AT THE ART STORES. They will be 


— free of expense, to any address on receipt of the retail 
price. 

Our Journal of Popular Art describes how these pictures 
are made, and contains articles and letters by several emi- 
nent Americans. Mailed free. Address 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Fine Art Publishers, Boston, Mass, 
Jan. 11. It 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 











W- NEW ENGLAND 


MANUFACTURERS’ CONVENTION 


—aTtT— 


WORCESTER, MASS., January 22, 1868. 





We, the undersigned, in view of the present overtaxed, 
and thereby depressed, condition of the manufacturing and 
industrial interests of the country, call upon the m: nufac- 
turers of New England, of ali branches of iadustry to meet 
in convention at 


WORCESTER, MASS., 


— ON THE— 
22d day of January, 1868, at 12 e’cleck, M., 


to indorse the doings of the National Manufacturers’ Con- 
vention, beld at Cleveland, 0., Dec. 18, 1867, which Conven- 
tion recommended the abolition of all taxation on the ne- 
cessary domestic industries of the country, and the imposi- 
tion of taxation on the luxuries of life. 

We would most earnestly urge all parts of New England, 
the foundation of whose prosperity lies wholly in this mat- 
ter, to send full delegations to the above-named meeting. 


T. SKINNER & CO., 
GARDNER, BREWER & CO., 
Ww. AMORY, 

HENRY J. GARDNER & CO., 
J.C. HOWE & CO., 

DALE BROTHERS & CO., 
FAULKNER, KIMBALL & CO., 
E. R. MUDGE, SAWYER & CO., 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
PARKER, WILDER & CO., 

R. M. BAILEY & CO., 
FROTHINGHAM & CO., 

GEO, C. RICHARDSON & CO., 
WM. S. EATON, 

BERRY & WENDELL, 

J.S. & E. WRIGHT & CO., 

And others. lt Jan. 11. 


1I@ EVE AN D ABEL..— 
A MARBLE GROUP, 
BY J. A. JACKSON, 
ON EXHIBITION AT THE GALLERY OF 
A. CIIILD Ss & COQOcs 
127 Tremont Street. 
Admittance 25 cents. tf 
te MARTYRDOM OF JOUN BROWN.— 
THOMAS 8S. NOBLE’S 
Great Hiistorical Painting, 
ceili ih digs 
DE VRIES’ GALLERY, 
Jan. 4, 145 Trement Street. tf 





A. 


Dec. 14. 





W- ESTABLISHED IN 1810.— 
LOOKING-GLASS WAREHOUSE 
— AND — 


FINE ART ROOMS. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & EVERETT 
would resgectfully ar.nounce that they have taken the 
stores 


That on the liquor question and | any such consequences. Mrs. Chanfrau acted with great | 249 Washington Street (opposite Franklin), and 


10 Bromficld Street, 


where they will be happy to receive the patronage of their 
friends. 
By this removal they have secured more modern and con- 


venient Rooms, and will therefore be better able to attend 
to the wants of their customers 


In anticipation of this change, they have, by'm portation 


and manufacture, added many New anp Rica Go Ds te their 
extensive stock, and are thus enabled to offer unequalled in- 
ducements to purchasers. 


They solicit a continuance of the kind patronage which 
or so many years has been given their house. 

Bosron, Dec. 21, 1867. 

ta SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cureo 





large audiences, being, with the exception of Edwin Booth, | diseasesof the Sromaca and Urinary Organs, RaguMATISM 


the most uniformly successful artiste in the country. She 


General Deoitity, Dropsizs, Caronic GoNORRH@A and Cu- 
TANEOUS Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 


is well supported. Mis, Farren as ‘‘Old Fadet,” the witch, | excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 


is the best representative of the character we have seen. 

Continental Theater.—Shakespeare’s great fuiry-play of 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” has lately been produced in 
various cities, not that its beautiful dialogue and plot may 
be properly rendered by good actors and actresses, thus 
forming an intellectual feast, but because it affords an op- 
portunity for the display of scenery and legs, and thus ca 
ters to the prevailing dramatic taste. The transformation 
scene is very elegant. The panorama is well painted but 
ill-arranged, and the wrinkles and folds which appear in the 
sky, sea, buildings, &c., owing to the canvas not being 
drawn tight enough, does not add to the effect. Of the act- 
ing, the less said the better. 

Artistic Notes. 
Noble's ‘Martyrdom of John Brown,’’ at DeVries’ gallery, 
closes this week. All anti-slavery people should see it. 

Gilbert Stuart's original sketch of Washington, uow at 
Williams & Kverett’s, is worthy of attention. The portrait 
is the best part of the whole. 

Mr. C. A. Barry has just finished a fine crayon portrait of 
R. Montgomery Field, Esq., of the Museum, which wios 
much praise from his friends. It isat Williams & Everett's 
new gallery. 

We are pained to hear of the death of Joseph Morvillier, 
the landscape painter, by his own hand, in New York city, 
a day or two since. The reason of the suicide (which was 
by shooting) we have not heard. Mr. Mo.villier was a resi- 
dent of Medford, Ma-s.,and in some speciaities of his art 
hardly surpassed. Lis autumn scenery was especially ad- 
mired. 

At the gallery of Hendrickson, Doll & Richards, Summer 
street, are some beautiful heads from the easel of T. M. 
Johnson. The charcoal drawing is free and masterly, yet 
full of tenderness. The same subject, treated in color, is 
one of the finest oil-paintings that Boston has seen for many 
a day. Mr. Johnson's drawing is always good, and his 
color remarkably rich and pure. There is poetry in the 
downcast Head of a Boy, by this artist. At the same gal- 
lery is an excellent cattle-piece, by Joha B. Johnston, a 
young artist of unusual promise, who is assiduous in his 
studies from nature, and whose pictures have, besides the 


ariests attention. The picture has a quiet, mellow tone, 
and the grouping of the cattle is good. 


ART-MATTERS IN NEW YORK. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, January 9, 1868. 

The opening of the Water-Color Exhibition at a time when 
unadulterated water is so little in demand has been unfor- 
tunate for the interests of the exhibitors. It would have 
been wiser to have postponed it until after the holidays, 
when th» flow of soul would be somewhat diminished, and 
Seltzer be needed to allay the feverish excitement of a fort- 
night's dissipation. But, notwithstanding the social festiv- 





City Marters.—The closing session of the 


when Mayor Norcross presented his valedictory 
address, full of sound suggestions for the future 
prosperity of the city. So feeble was he in health 
that the City Clerk read the document for him. 
Our business men, as they perused his remarks, 
must have felt keenly their loss of a thoroughly 
practical and experienced merchant from the 
head of the loval government. 

On Monday noon the new government was or- 
ganized by the qualification of Mayor Shurtleff, 
and the choice of Alderman George W. Messinger 





Board of Aldermen was held Saturday noon, | 


| ities of the season have had their influence in keeping many 
peer from the exhibition, it has, nevertheless, been weil at- 
tended, and it is daily making its way into the public favor. 
It remains to be seen whether the admiration that has been 
lavished on the collection is going to take a more substan- 
tial form and create purchasers for the pictures. Praise is 
avery pleasant thing to an artist, but it would hardly be 
considered remuneratire by Mrs. Micawber, and it is only 
the unmarried of the fraternity who can live on ‘‘Dora and 
coffee."’ A more stimulating diet is needed for those who 
have families to support, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
afforded them. It will, of course, take time to remove cer- 
tain prejadices in regard to the durability and value of wa- 
ter-color drawings, and to convince people that they are in 
no way inferior to the same thing done in oil ; but when th’ 





character of truthfulness, a decided merit which at once 


toeffectacure. Priceonedollar per bottle. For sale by 


apothecaries generally, and by JOHN A. BURLEIGH, 


Wholesale Drugyist, Boston, Mass., General Agent. 
Nov. 2. 3m 





———— 


_ MARRIAGES. 





In this city, Ist inst., by Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. Charles F. 
Fairbanks to Miss Mary W. Tufts. 

Ist inst., by Rev. Wm. V. Garner, assisted by Rev. Mr. 
Noyes, George W. Hyde, of Cambridge, to Lucy J., daugh- 
ter of the late Jarvis Bramin, of Boston. 

2d inst., by Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Richard M. Wil 
son to Helen K., daughter of Elias W. Goddard. 

In Chelsea, 21st ult., by Rev. Wm. Butler, D.D., Mr. Jas. 
Jennison, Jr., tutor in elocution in Harvard University, to 
Miss Car ie Wade Richardson, of U. 

In Dorchester. Ist inst., by Rev. John 0. Means, Walter 
H. Tenney, of Roxbury, to Annie H. Nichols, of D. 

In Charlestown, Ist inst., by Rev. Dr. Ellis, Monsieur D. 
Mann, of Richmond, N.U., to Kila Maria, daughter of 8. P. 
Adams, Esq. 

In Milton, 8th inst., by Rev. Dr. Morrison, Col. C. C. 
Holmes to Miss Anvie P., daughter of Thomas Hollis, Esq., 
all of Milton. 

In Westboro’, 1st inst., by Rev. A. Dean, Mr. Junius W. 
Hill, of Boston. to Miss Sarah L., daughter of Dexter Brig- 
ham, Fsq., of W. 

In Clinton, 2d inst., by Rev. George M. Bartol, Edwin A. 
Wadleigh, Esq., of Winchester, to Miss Mary M. Wilder, of 
Lancaster. 

In Lowell, Ist inst., by Rev.C. E.Grivnell.assisted by Rev. 
J. J. Twiss, J. F. Manning, Esq., of Worcester, to Miss I. 
Christina Erlund, of Lowe |. 

















DEATHS. 











In this city, 2d inst., Mrs. Betsey A., wife of George H. 
Mears, 45. 

6th inst., Samuel Nicoleon, Esq .. 76. 

In Watertown, Sth inst., William May, Esq., 87 yrs. 10 


08. 
In Newton Upper Falls, 3d inst., Mrs. Sarah L., wife 
of Stephen Hurd, 69. 

In Newburyport, 5th inat.. Nicholas Johnson, 40. 

In Newbur; port, 6th inst., Mis. Ednab H. Brainard, widow 
of Joseph Brainard. 79 yrs. 10 mos 

In Winconsin, 27th uit., J. Loveriog Barnard, son of Geo. 
M. Barnard, of Boston, 26. 

| 


} 


‘PUBLISHED this WEEK. 














I. A Journey in Brazil. 

By Proressor and Mas. Acassiz. lvol. 8vo. With eight 
full-page lilustrations, and numerous smalier ones, 
from + hotographs and Sketches. Carefully printed ; 
bound in morocco cloth. Price 25.00. 


The scientific results of the Brazilian Expedition of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Agassiz are not fully given in the present 
| volume, which is of a popular character, presenting only 
' such results and details of the scientific observations as 
| were necessary toexplain and connect the narrative and 
| descriptive portions of the volame. which will be found ex- 
ceeding!. fresh, graphic and picturesque. 

The new and rich field of observation, the unusual quali- 
fications of the observers, the thrilling adveptures t ey ex- 

perience , the attractive style in which the story is told, 
| and the pumeroas illustrations, combine to render this one 
of the most valuabi attractive volumes of travel ever 
published . 








—_— 


| Il. The Ant'quary. 1 Vol. 
The Meuastery. 1 Vel. 

Two more volumes of the elegant and cheap Illustrated 
Library Edition of the WaveRLet Noves. Ten volumes are 
now isued. The complete set will contain twenty-five. 
Price $1.50 a volume. 


*,° For sale by the Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, om re 
cerpt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


BOSTON. 





Jan. 11 it 


THE REVOLUTION! 


The Organ of the NATIONAL PARTY OF NEW AMER- 
ICA, based on Individual Rights and Responsibilities. 


THE REVOLUTION, 


Devoted to Principle, not Policy, Justice, not Favors. Men, 
their Rights and nothing more. Women, their Rights and 
nothing less. Will discuss :— 

Ist. In Politics—educated suffrage irrespective of sex or 
color; equal pay to woman for equal work ; eight hours la- 
bor ; abolition of standing armies and party despotisms ; 
down with politicians—up with the people. 

2d. In Religion—deeper thought, broader ideas ; science, 
ee personal purity ; love to man as well as 


8d. In Social Life—morality and reform ; practical educa- 
tion, not theoretical ; fact, not fiction; virtue, not vice ; 
cold water, not alcoholic drinks or medicines. No gross per- 
prorat or quack or immoral advertisements will be in- 
serted. 
4th. Tae Revo.urion prop a new jal an 
financial policy ; America no longer led by Europe; goid, 
like our cotton and corn. for sale ; greenbacks for mcney ; 
an American system of finance ; American products and ja- 
bor free ; foreign manufactures prohibited ; open doors to 
artisans and immigrants ; Atlantic and Pacific Oceans for 
American steamships and shipping, or American goods in 
American bottoms ; New York the financial centre of the 
world ; Wall street emancipated from Bank of England, or 
American cash for American bills; the credit foncier and 
credit mobilier system, or capital mobilized to resuscitate 
the South and our mining interests, and to people the coun- 
try from ocean to ocean, from Omaha to San Francisco ; 
more organized labor, more cotton, more gold and silver bul- 
lion to sell foreigners at the highest prices. Ten millions of 
naturalized citizens DEMAND A PENNY OCEAN POSTAGE, to 
strengthen the brotherhood of labor. If Congress vote one 
hundred and twenty-five millions for a standing army and 
freedman’s bureau for the blacks, cannot they spare one 
million for the whites to keep bright the chain of friendship 
between them and their fatherland ? 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
PARKER PILLSBURY, Editors. 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
Manager and Proprietor, 
To whom address all business letters, 37 Park Row (Room 
17), New York city. 
Terms, $2.00 in advance; ten names ($20) entitle the 
sender to one copy FREE. 
Send in your subscription. Taz Revo.tution, published 
once a + a will be the great we of the age, 
Jan. 1l. t 














1868. 


LA D Y’S Second Edition. 


Ready; an Elegant Gilt Edged 
Miniature. 
Price 59 cts. Mailed post-paid. 
GEORGE COOLIDGE, 
Jan. 11. 1t 3 Milk st., Boston. 










THE MUSIC BOOK 


For the young folks at home is MERRY CHIMES, contain- 
ing elementary instructiona, attractive exercises, and severa: 
hundred popular songs. This new book will be found su- 
perior to all similar works, in many points essential to a 
popular instruction book in vocal music and collection of 
melodies for the young. Forty editions have already been 
published, and the demand continues unabated. Many of 
the songs have been written expressly for the work, and 
none of the songs are old and time-worn—sung through a 
dozen books—but new and sparkling, adapted tu all occa- 
sions, and alive with the spirit of the times. 

Price 50 cents. Sent post paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Postisusrs, 

Jan, 11. 3t 277 Weshington street. 


FURNITURE. 
Hurniture. 


SALESROOMS, 





MANUFACTURERS’ 
3 and 4 Hiolmes Block, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
BLACK WALNUT 
CHAMBER SETS, 


Extremely Low Prices, 


Being the balance of the Stock of Manufacturers’ purchased 
by us 


At a Great Discount from Cost. 
AMONG WILICH ARE A FEW 
ELEGANT SETS 
—aND— : 
DRESSING CASES. 
We shall offer purchasers the same 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


we have in former years, in order to close the lot out as soon 
as possible. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS. 





Jan. 4. 





.— OLD PAPERS!  « 


— 


SOOO 
Old Newspapers, 


Commonwealth size, WHOLE, CLEAN, NEAT—just the 
thing for PICTURE-FRAME, FURNITURE or CROCKERY 
DEALERS, BAKERS, &c., &e. 


For Sale Cheap, 


AT THIS OFFICE. 


Jan. 4. 


BOULEVARD 
SKIRTS. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ 


BOULEVARD SKIRTS, 


RECEIVED BY 


6. F. HOVEY & CO. 








CITY AND COUNTY 


BONDS. 


$100,000 St. Louis 6’s, Municipal. 
$50,000 St. Louis County 7°s. 
$100,000 Chicago 7’s, Municipal. 
$50,000 Cook County 7°s. 
FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN'T SECURITIES, 





Ne. 13 Comgress Street. 





THEODORE 8S. HARRIS, 


SUCCESSOR TO HARRIS & CHAPMAN, 


APOTHECARY, 


And Importer of 
Cheice let Goods 
_ ” ‘Rich Parje Wares, 
Fine Drugs, and their Preparations, 
130 Tremont Street, 
Facuse raz Commos. Diacoman wirm Parx Sraxer Counce 








BOSTON. 


OXYGENIZED AIR; 
A CURE 


COA. T A RHE, 


— AND— 


DISEASES OF 


THE THROAT AND LUNGS, 


APPLIED BY 


DR. C. L. BLOOD, 


No. 9 Montgomery Place, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CHRONIC CATARRH. 


Why entertain this loathsome disease when relief can be 
obtained? We meet those every day who are suffering from 
Catarrh to such an extent, that the Air Passages in the head 
are in a partly decomposed condition,-the nose and throat 
filled with such a mass of corrupt matter that they are ob- 
jects of disgust to themselves, and of pity to those with 
whom they associate. 

Chronic Catarrh usually affects the head, fauces and bron- 
chial tubes, It isinvariably caused by humoral or inflam- 
matory blood, by which the mucous membrane is made sore 
or inflamed, producing a copious effusion of viscid matter. 
If it be produced by Scrofula in the blood it is almost cer- 
tain to end in Consumption, unless speedily cured, because 
it is impossible to entirely prevent the matter from run- 
ning down the Bronchial into the air vesicles, and such is 
the excoriating or scalding property of the matter, its con- 
tact with the delicate linings of the air-cells at once causes 
irritation, and invites the humoral properties of the blood 


to deposit therein Tubercles and Ulcers. 


Catarrh almost always attends Consumption, and fre- 


, | quently leads to it. 


In Oxygenized Air we have a positive cure for this disease. 
The remedy is taken by inhalation, breathed directly into 
the lungs, and through them carried into the blood ; thus 
as soon as the blood will carry it, it reaches all parts of the 
system, decomposing the impure matter in the blood and 
expelling it through the pores, and through the natural 
channels from the system. Thus you will see that the 
cause of the disease is removed, and the disease itself must 
follow. 

In this same manner We treat and radically cure Bron- 
chitis and Consumption. Let no one suffering from these 
diseases despair of relief. If you are too far away to visit 
our Office and see us personally, write a description of your 
symptoms, and forward to the address below. 

Send for our circular, which gives a full description of 
these diseases. 


ls of testi jals received we 





Out of the many th 


publish the following :— 


Dr. C. L. Bioop : 
Dear Sir,—I desire to give you my testimony in regard to 
the value of your scientific system of treating Catarrh and 
diseases of the respiratory organs. I have used your rem- 
edy, ‘Oxygenized Air,” in my practice for the last year 
with complete success. I have cured the worst forms of 
Catarth, and a majority of the cases of Bronchitis and Con- 
sumption in their advanced stages. I unqualifiedly pro- 
nounce ‘‘Oxygenized Air” the greatest boon ever yet con- 
ferred upon our suffering race, and hope the day is notYar 
distant when every intelligent physician will adopt your 
system in the treatment of all forms of chronic affections. 
Fraternally yours, L. M. LEE, M.D., 

No. 199 Westminster street, Providence. 


Dr. C. L. Bioop: 

My Dear Sir,—I have tested your remedy, “‘Oxygenized 

Air,” in advanced stages of Catarrh, Bronchitis and Con- 

sumption, and the results have been, in the highest sense, 

satisfactory. So positive am I of its wonderful power to 

arrest the progress of the above-named diseases, that I can 

conscientiously advise all who may be suffering from them 

to place themselves under the treatment at once. 

Rrv. R. TOMLINSON, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Respectfully yours, 


Send for circular, and address 


DR. Cc. L. BLOOD, 


9 Montgomery Place, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ta” Physicians wanted to adopt this system of practice. 
Jaa. li. 6m 


525 MILES 


aliens 
THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT; 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 





This brings the line to the eastern Base of the Roeky 
Mountains, and it is expected that the track will be laid 
thirty miles further, to Evans Pass, the highest point on 
the road, by January. The maximum grade from the foot 
of the mountains to the summit is but eighty feet to the 
mile, while that of many eastern roads is over one hundred. 
Work in the rock-cuttings on the western slope will con- 
tinue through the winte , and there is now mo reason to 
doubt that the entire grand line to the Pacific will be open 
for business in 1870. 

The means provided for the construction of this Great 
National Work are ample. The United States grants its Six 
Per Cent. Bonds at the rate of from $16,000 to $43,000 per 
mile, for which it takes a second liem as security, and re- 
ceives payment toa lerge if not to the full extent of its 
claim in services, These Bonds are issued as each twenty- 
mile se: tion is finished, and after it has been examined by 
United States Commissioners and pronounced to be in all 
respects a first-class road, thoroughly supplied with depots, 
repair shops, stations, and all the necessary rolling stock 
and other equipments. 

The United States also makes a donation of 12,800 acres of 
land to the mile, which will be a source of large revenue to 
the company. Much of this land in the Platte Valley is 
among the most fertile in the world, and other large por- 
tions are covered with heavy pine forests and abound in 
coal of the best quality. 

The Gempany is also authorized to issue its own First 
Mortgage Bond‘ to an amount equal to the issue of the 
Government and no more. Hon. E. D. Morggn and Hon. 
Oakes Ames are Trustees for the Bondholders, and deliver 
the Bends to toe Company only as the work progresses, 80 
that they always represent an actual and productive value. 
The authorited capital of the Company is One Hundred 
Million Dollars, of which over five milions have been paid 
in upon the work already done. 


EARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 


At present, the profits of the Company are derived only 
from its local traffic, but this is already much more than 
sufficient to pay the interest on all the Bonds the Company 
can issue, if not another mile were built. It is not doubted 
that when the road is completed the through traffic of the 
only line connecting the Atlantic and Pacific States will be 
large beyond precedent, and, as there will be no competi- 
tion, it can always be done at profitable rates. 

It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad is, in 
fact, a Government Work, built under the supervision of 
Government officers, and to a large extent with Government 


,| money, and that its bonds are issued uuder Government di- 


rection. It is believed that no similar security is so care- 


| fully guarded, and certainly no other is based upon a larger 


or more Valuable property. As the Company's 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


are offered for the present at 90 CENTS ON THE 


| DOLLAR, they are the cheapest security in the market, 


being more than 15 per cent. lower than U.S. Stocks. They 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


or over NINE PER CENT. upon the investment, 
and have thirty years to run before maturity. Subscrip- 
tions will be received in Bostcn by 

MATTHEW BOLLES & CO, 90 State street, 

C. E. FULLER & CO., 2 State street, 

STONE & DOWNER, 25 State street, 

B. W. GILBERT, 18 State street, 

PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 114 State street, 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 

FOGG BRO’S & BATES, _ 

KIMBALL, PYCOTT & BENNETT, 8 State street. 

and in New York at the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau 
street, and by 

ConTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No. 7 Nassau street, 
Ciark, Doper & Co., Bunkers, 51 Wall street, 

Joun J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, 383 Wall street, 

and by the Company's advertised Agents throughout the 
United States. Remittances should be made in drafts or 
other funds par in New York, and the bonds will be sent 
free of charge by return express. Parties subscribing 
through local agents, will look to them for their safe de- 
livery. 

A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the Progress of 
the Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, 
may be obtained at the Company's Offices or of its adver- 
tised Agents, or will be sent free on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 











November 23, 1867. 2t Jan. 11. 
_- —-— - ~--- — —=\. 
$100,000 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 
For sale and ready to be delivered by 
M. BOLLES & CO., 
Nov. 23. tf No. 90 State street. 





FOR 1868. _ 
READY JAN. 1. 


BOSTON 


ALMANKG 
BOSTON AND ROXBURY. 


With Map 2 by 2 1-2 Feet. 
Showing BOSTON and SUBURBS for 8 miles from City Hall, 
and a complete plan of the Harbor ; 

A Complete Businces Directery ef Reston 5 
Lecal Directery ef Rexbury ; 

Events, Calendars, Memoranda Pages, and a full National, 
State, County, City and eek tet Registers ; with 100 
pages of advertising, completely Indexed by lines of busi- 
ness. 








All fer 50 Cents. Mailed pest-paid. 
Pocket size bound in Cloth. 
Published by GEORGE COOLIDGK, 3 Milk street, Boston, 
and for sale by all booksellers and newsdealers in New Eng- 
land. 2 Jan. 4. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE | 
—_ = furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni s, 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
messenger or express, and orders by mail and telegraph, 
will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
Ne. 679 Washington Street, 
Oct. 5. Between Common AND WARREN. 


GIFT BOOKS 


FOR YOUR MUSICAL FRIENDS.—The Hore Circle, in- 
strumental mumic for the piano, 2 vols. Pianist’s Album, a 
new collection of piano music. Silver Chord, songs, bal- 
lads, &c., piano accompaniment. Shower of Pearls, vocal 
duets, piano accompaniment. Gems of German Song, piano 
accompaniment. Gems of Scottish Song, piano accompani- 
ment. Gems of Sacred Song, piano accompaniment. Oper- 
atic Pearls, &c., from the principal operas, piano accompan- 
iment. Price of each, plain, $2.50 ; cloth, $3; cloth, full 
gilt, 4. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusiisers, 

Dee. 28. 3t 277 Washington street. 








GRAND DUCHESS LIB- 

r ry 
RETTO, 
Wth FRENCH and ENGLISH WORDS: and FIFTEEN 
PIECES OF MUSIC, comprising all the Gemsof the Opera. 
“The Opera Librettos, published by Diteum & Co., are the 
only ones that there is the least satisfaction in consulting or 
posseasing. They are neatly printed, methodieally arranged, 
conveniently rizable, and give the gems of the opera as they 
eccur in the performance, instead of an upfindable position 
at the end of the book among miscellaneous advertisements 
and dull matters generally .’’— Boston Post. 
Paicg Tuigty Cents. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusssnens, 

Jan. 4. 3t 277 Washington street. 
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- GALIFORNYA PACKETS. 


<3 WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

C7 From Long Wharf. 43 
The new and elegant extreme Chipper-Ship 

STAR OF HOPE. 
This splendid ship of unsurpassed model aad construc- 
tion, is now receiving her cargo rapidly. The quan- 
tity engaged and on board leaves room for leas 1206 
tons, and capsejucatly she will have quick despatch. Ap- 
ply to NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 

127 Stat- &t., corner of Broad. 

peg Stevens, Baker & Co., Agonts in San Francisco. 
Jap. 11. 





es GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF, 
The new and magnificent extreme Clipper-Ship, 
ANAHUAC, 
ISAAC H. JACKSON.....-... evencecs 
Is now receiving her cargo for theabove port. She is a Grst- 
class and beautifully-modelied vessel, and will have prompt 
despatch. Shippers will please send forward their enguge- 


“Ta freight, &e., apply at California Packet Pier, No. 114 
street 


State 3 
Agents at San Francisco, Messrs. Williams, Magstent & 
Co. jan. 4. 
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*“‘PEERLESS.” 
SQUARE FEET OF FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


WARREN’S ROOFING ici 
Is now in use in New England, upon the most costly Publie ; [P RA T T & WENTWORTH, 


d Private Struct % fourteen years’ actual test, its 
ee ’ FOR THE CELEBRATED 


merits have been established as a 
“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 


VALUABLE AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


Nuvety +f the largest Manufacturing Corporations.in the 
New England S& ha han2 , feet 

ewe England States have more than 2.500.000 square MEY) aE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 


surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand feet 
ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 














FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


7. 118 Milk Street, Boston. ly 


Let the topic be anything the gentleman pleases 
except the negro’s shin, {laughter;] and if at 
the end of the discussion he does not ‘‘throw up 
the sponge,’’ I will admit that the negro is an in- 
ferior animal—not only inferior to the gentleman 
from New York, but inferior to the rest of us. 
{Laughter. | 


Wuat Hapy’r Harrenep Forty Years AGo. 
Mr. Piunkett, of Pittsfield, is the oldest member 
of the new Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, as he was a member of that body in 1854; 
but the oldest member of the Legislature is Mr. 
G. B. Weston, of the Senate, who was a member 
of the House in the antedeluvian days, so long 
ago as 1828, if ever there was such a time. 





of liberty and humanity lay up for precious re- 
membrance the key-words of each little h if, 
perchance, it prove, in fact, the last. nd this 
is what the word of yesterday to remember was: 
“J have listened with great pleasure to the golden- 
mouthed gentleman from New York, Mr. Brooks, 
in his attempt to prove the Bible a lie. ‘That 
‘book says God created of one blood all the nations 
of the earth. The gentleman, however, contends 
that there were several different varieties and 
that all nations were not created of one blood. 
The eo - issue senate the eames — 
ic later issues of the ‘‘Curiosity | New York and the Author of that: volume 
Shop” ous the reason of the change, which, | I shall not attempt to decide—it is too high for 
in brief, is that it was not convenient for him to | me. Was there ever anything better than this 
é Tetort? Was the old sophism about different 








Hablot K. Browne (called Hablot Brown on the 
title-page,) who was then far from possessing the 
freedom of his later work. In all, or nearly all, 
the recent editions of Mr. Dickens’s works, the 
novels of “The Old Curiosity Shop” and Barna- 
by Rudge” have been printed without their set- 
ting, and the delightful pages of Master Hum- 
phrey have been suppressed. This has been done 
evidently by the English publishers, and at least 
with the consent of the author, for the two novels 
are sold, printed from the old plates, with the pag- 
ing as it was at first. An introduction by Mr. 








MISCELLANY. 


A man in a blouse once said, ‘‘I have no more 
influence than a farthing rusblight.”’ ‘Well,’ 
was he repiy, ‘fa farthing. ht can do a 
good deal; it can set a hay-stack on fire, it can 
burn down-a house, yea, more, it will enable a 
poor creature to read a chapter in God's book. 
Go your way, friend; let your farthing rashlight 
so shine before men, that others seeing your good 
works may glorify your Father which is iu 
Heaven.” 


It is not in the words that others say to us, 
but in those other words which these make us say 


of which has replaced Tin. 


MERCANTILE 


to ourselves, that we find our gravest lessons and | go on with the serial called ‘‘Master Humphrey’s 


races ever more neatly answered? Could a man 


our sharpest rebukes. The hint another gives 
us finds whole trains of thought which have been 
getting themselves ready to be shaped in inward- 
ly articulated words, and only awaited the touch 
of a burning syllable, as the mottoes of a pyro- 
technist only wait for a spark to become letters of 
fire.— Holmes’s “Guardian Angel.” 


A Stanza ror Topacco-Smoxers.—A Scotch 
lady, who has more reverence for the inspiration 
she draws from Helicon than that imported from 
Havana, writes in the following style of the pa- 
trons of the weed :— 

‘*May never lady press his lips, his proffered love 
returning, 

Who makes a furnace of his mouth, and keeps 
its chimney burning. : 

May each true woman shun his sight, for fear his 
fumes might choke her; 

And none but those who smoke themselves 
have kisses for a smoker.” 


Mepicine Currs,—We confess we think peo- 
ple’s growing indifference to the mode of their 
cure, provided they get well, is owing to the 
growing disbelief in the existence of a science of 
medicine. The public feeling in the matter is, in 
fact, well expressed by Lisette in Molitre’s “Amour 
Médicin.”’ She tells M. Tomés, the doctor, that 
the coachman is dead. ‘Impossible,’ says M. 
‘Tomes; ‘‘a fact,’’ says she; “he can’t be dead,”’ 
says he; “he is, and buried too,’”’ says she; 
‘tyou’re mistaken,’”’ says he; I-have seen him,” 
says she; ‘‘impossible,”’ says he; ‘‘Hippocrates 
declares that these diseases do not terminate till 
the fourteenth or twenty-first day, and it is only 
six days since the coachman fell sick;’’ ‘“Hippo- 
crates may say what he pleases,” replies Lisette, 
“‘the coachman is dead.’’ 


Out or THE SHaDow.— 
Welcome her back to the board and the hearth! 

Long hath she languished in sorrow and pain; 
Sad was the household and hushed was the mirth— 

Let the house ring with sweet laughter again. 
Long hath the Death Angel hung o’er thy home, 
Now he hath fled let the joy-spirits come; 
Sunshine and music shall brighten thy track, 
Home shall be home again—welcome her back. 


Soon shall the pallid cheek flush like the rose, 
Soon will the languid heart strengthen and thrill; 

Soon shall the crimson tide, melting the snows, 
Rush through the veins till they darken and fill. 

She will be hopeful and cheerful, ere long; 

Daily her step will grow steady and strong; 

Out from the clouds of Death, gloomy and black, 

Welcome her back again—welcome her back. 


Out of the shadow into the sun— 
Out of the sunshiue into the shade— 
Thus doth the life-stream of destiny run, 
Happy are they who are never afraid. 
Strong is the Hand that guided thy barque 
Into the sun again out of the dark; 
Musie and laughter shall brighten thy track, 
Home shali be home again—welcome her back. 


Su.v10 Pettico’s Prisox.—As you climb the 
grand staircases of the Doge’s Palace in Venice, 
up through the magnificent council chamber, and 
close by the Lion’s Mouth, where the secret de- 
crees of the Venetian council of Ten were 
dropped, you see 2 rough-looking flight and hear 
the guide say, ‘‘Up here is Silvio Pellico’s Pris- 
on.”’ This is the only modern memorial of the 

mlace. The Lion’s Mouth, close beside you, the 

ridge of Sighs just below, the long range of 
stately rgoms once appropriated to various branch- 
es of the government, but now empty of every- 
thing except pictures and memories, the courts 
and corridors, all of this superbest building in 
the world, is of the distant past. But Pellico 
links it with to-day. ‘Under the Leads,” is the 
name of this prison; being a roof cell, as those 
across and below the bridge are water dungeons. 
Here this poet patriot was brought by the Aus- 
trian government from Milan prison, and confined 
several years. Thence he was carried to a Tiv- 
oli fortress, where he was kept fifteen years. All 
this because he had sought to give Italy liberty. 
This experience, or lack of experience, he has 
made immortal in his autobiography of petty 
events and great thoughts which attended them. 
‘‘My Prisons” is one of those works pressed from 


crnity.—The recent sale of the library of Rev. 


$1000, or about half its original cost, many of THE MIxING oF THE Races.—‘Hold a minit!” 


ject treated. 


Clock.” 
Tue PrivaTE LIBRARIES OF BOSTON AND Vi- 


go down to the grave with a nobler word for 
uality and humanity ?— Washington cor. Boston 
azette. 


William Jenks, D.D., of Boston, netted about ig env” 66 Sueerzscans Sees Aue 
the books going low, as they have been super- 
seded by later and better works on the sub- 
Some of the books were rare and 
brought good prices, however, as Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, $300, a volume of rare ecclesiastical tracts 
$100, &c. Of other private libraries in Boston 
and vicinity, past and present, there has been 
a great change among them since 1855. At that 
date the collection of the late Edward Everett 
contained some 7000. Itis now, we —s a the 
hands of his son, William Everett. e library e A : 
of the late William H. Prescott, the historian, “Soceph = a2 gets reante wuz lead- 
contained a thousand or two less than that of his! {7 en a a seg apis 
friend, Mr. Everett. We believe it is still in the sgn a a A ae is iad.* ‘Bhder Pen- 
house in which he lived and died, and now occu- pe eon La women read it?” : 
pied by his widow. ‘The library of the late p y ‘ph ae 
Abbott Lawrence contained about 10,000 volumes. Poh — an rab a bi orgie teas 
It had been given away and sold. The library of a ig PUR SE nls BOS “WOaSy 
the late Daniel Webster, consisting of 5000 vol- ” 9, : ; ti 
umes, including law books, remained as it ought ‘‘Ha!” sed Joseph, ‘ bd strikes me iron this - 
to, at the family residence in Marshfield. The |® Jovyel party to which to intrust rites on a&- 
sivate ikear a the late Thomas Dowse of kount uv their intelligence. Jist one uv em kin 
ointes dge AB learned leather-dresser, was read plain print, and he’s from Noo Gersey. 
given by him to the Massachusetts Historical Shel I go up to Garrettstown a basing ed 
Society, Ie is very rich in the best volumes of|miggertoread it t, yoo?” ead he, lis immed. 
English literature, in superb bindin.g It contains gl it.” P 
some 4000 volumes. The private library of the . - . . 
late George Livermore, of Cambridge, was very Frownin, I perceeded : — = dem 
rich in Bibles and biblical works, and. contained | 2¢®¢ sez, four mjllions uv niggers wu? slaves, an 
about 4000 volumes. We believe that Harvard |it aint to be persoomed that their condishun uv 
University will be the richer for it. The late le fit em for the active dooties uv 
TI x da very large and rare col- ‘ . 
he sage ore og 10,000 in number, that “A erg A system ws defend,” a Big- 
have become the property of the Boston Public ler, fa rag Peng we caueeaaien. 
emai en te pasate pal “The great difference between the races in phisi- 
tnice about 18.000 séhuines: oF are shah pos kle, mental and moral carakteristics will pervent 
oe eg gene Engl si Se as Se tenet 1s ae an amalgamashen or fusion uv em in one homoge- 
braces his own collection, together with that of rca Bigler. “Is the President 
his far, John, Quincy, Adame, and (is grant strictly rite here? Lex the dstinguishin chara 
about 7000 volumes, rich in ancient and modern — o * ee. — nn aero 
literature. Soon after his lamented death it was ont atuleen yoo sak tae niggers repelled 
eg ss gear slags warks are scaleras. Aoeany yoo? Hey yoo not bin amalgatin and missegena- 
& : tin, ontil yoo hed got the two races into one ho- 
: ? Deekin don’t—I @on’t require 
How to Learn German.—In learning a for- | 7 OBSNUS mass -; : ‘ 
eign ge ba I generally follow a method of my ae re te cee aig oo 
own. I like the system of Ollendorf, though its : : tomes 
. a ie" 7. ©). | who resemble yoo more than yoor own children 
practical application in most grammars is childish : ; k Pieces 
and foolish. Still I would commence with Ollen- sr AB gn in gt ae the President 
sais grammar, if I were in your place; but I) “ ‘pore wuz no yoose in perceedin while he wuz 
mango zt ou the exercises, ae that ould present, not the lett, and therfore I wate tl 
given in the exercises. But while I should study ne eee eee araiocs se 
Ollendorf, I would commence with the verbs, as 
an independent study at once. Verbs are the 
soul of a language. The longer you postpone 
the conjugations the slower your progress will be. 
You want to be able to read as soon as possible, 
for which purpose the verbs are the most necessary 
prerequisite. Next in importance is reading, 
though at first you may understand but little. 
But he who wants to learn how to swim must 
plunge into the water. He will never learn it on 


said Joe Bigler. ‘‘Agreein with the President 
that the ballot shood only be given to them wich 
ken read—appreciatin the horrid danger uv givin 
it to those who lack this qualification, I want all 
that he says on that hed to be red in full for our 
enlitenment. I hev a copy uv the message in 
my pocket, and here is the passage. Deekin, 
will yoo read it to us?” 

“‘Scuse me!” sed the Deekin; “I don’t read.’’ 
“Issaker, will yoo read it?”” 


Joun A. ANDREW AS A Port.—A-Reminiscence 
of the Harrison Campaign.—lv the struggle of 
1840, which resulted in the election to the Presi- 
dency of William H. Harrison, much was done 
to promote the Whig cause by patriotig songs as 
well as by political speeches. At a meeting of 
one of the Whig Clubs in Cambridge, the Chair- 
man said that there was present a young friend 
from Maine, and he called upon him for a song; 
land. Hence, let me state my system briefly :— whereupon a small, short, modest-looking young 

1. I would use Ollendorf as a ground-work, | a" arose and said that, although he could not 
and study at least one lesson a day, or, if your | Sing, he would try and write a song if he could 


time is too short for that, three or four lessons a| borrow a pencil, which accordingly was procured 
i‘forhim. ‘That young man was John A. Andrew. 


week. 
2. I should commence the study of verbs at | These were his verses :— 
once, trying to know them long before reaching | Can grateful Freemen slight his claims, 
the second part of Ollendorf. Who bravely did defend 
3. Atter having studied about a dozen lessons | Their lives and fortunes om the Thames, 
in Ollendort, and a few conjugations, I would The Farmer ot North Bend? , 
commence to read without delay. ‘Take a book The Farmer of North Bend, my kLoys, 
of which there is an English translation, which The Farmer of North Bend, 
you may consult in case of necessity, but only in We'll give a right gude hearty vote 
cases of real and extreme necessity; try to make To the Farmer of North Bend. 





Why, if there is truth in history, John Quincy 
Adams was President of the United States in 
1828, and Gen. Jackson was at the Hermitage, 
and Mr. Calhoun was a loyal Vice-President, and 
Levi Lincoln was in the early years of his long 
Governorship of Massachusetts, and Abraham 
Lincoln was splitting rails, and Henry Clay was 
Secretary of State, and Senator Wilson was a 
working boy, and Mr. Garrison was unheard of, 
and Daniel Webster was a rising young man of 
seven-and-forty, and there were but twenty-four 
States in the Union, and Texas was a part of 
Mexico, and Mexico was supposed to be a great 
nation, and King Charles II.’s Charter was the 
polity of Rhode Island, and Coffin hand-bills 
were in circulation, and pirates were as common 
in the West Indies as tornadoes to-day, anc 
steamboats were not common, and railways were 
almost unknown, and Miss Fanny Wright fright- 
ened respectabilities even more than current re- 
spectabilities are frightened by clever Miss Dick- 
inson, and Morgan’s ghost revisited the glimpses 
of the moon in the form and shape of the anti- 
masonic party, and Victoria was a little girl in 
her tenth year, and Canada hadn’t made her first | — 
step out of colonial woods, and Chjcago hadn’t 
her first house, and Mr. Prescott hadn’t written 
his first history, and Walter Scott hadn’t written 
his last novel, and Halley’s comet hadn’t made 
its last appearance, and the Asiatic cholera was 
still nothing but the Asiatic cholera, and the 
gold of California and Australia was yet to lie for | 
years in unknown mines, and Napoleon I. was | 
sleeping at St. Helena, and Napoleon II. was still 
living, and NapoleonIII. that was to be was a 
youth in his nonaye, and the old Bourbons were 
reigning over France, and British Catholics were 
not emancipated, and Mr. Dickens had written 
only tor the nursery, and Gen. Grant was not old 
enough to smoke or to think of his first boots, 
and Nantucket was the greatest whaling place 
in the world, and Spain still claimed to be Spain 
with the Indies, and the Great Moghul was yet 
the shadow of a great name, and the Fegee group 
was uncannibalized, and Blackwood was the oe | in a Furnace. 
ye en macntny im See weenEe, sae Oe: i | important of all. the air as heated by it, is pure, soft and 
Ani i a are | aerate nou eer x expe wir hy ce 

, s ~ | etances. ower aD e with whic t ula 
mer of nullification was making itself seen, and | is truly ienaietel xa sity 
secession was unborn, and the United States | Having had much experience in furnaces, and paid con- 
Bank was a worthy sister of the Bank of Eng- | fiderable attention to the sulject, I ean say with truth, you 
land, and Martin Van Buren hadn’t been namedj et icaauae sock 9 toa i a aaa ail 
for the Presidency, and the gallows was revered, | 


SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
BOSTON, 
No. 48 Sunmmer St., corner of Arch. 


This is the only Savings Bank in the Commonwealth that 

pays interest on deposits for ail full months they remain in 

nk. 

All deposits with the interest accruing thereon are guar- 

antied to the deporitor by a guaranty fund of Two Hundred 

Thousand Dollars. RICHARD HOLMES, President. 
Anson J. Stonz, Treasurer. uf Oct. 19. 


REAL, ESTATE. 
S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Dec. 2. tf 








THE 
GOLDEN EAGLE FURNACE, 
Warming pee PES er aa 


Sold Wholesale and Retail, by the Inventor, 
Nos, 111 and 113 Blackstone St., Boston. 


B. W. DUNKLEE & CO. 


("The public are invited to call and see the best hot 
air Furnace in America. 
Please read the following testimonial of a well-known 


Boston merchant:— 





Boston, June, 1867. 
Messrs. B. W. Dunxtee & Co., 

GENTLEMEN:—Your lately invented Golden Eagle Furn- 
ace, placed in my house, 43 Chestnut street, has, on trial, 
given me the most entire satisfaction, and I feel that too 
much cannot be said in its praise. 1t combinesevery thing 
Good draft, no smoke. no coal gas, great 





(Signed) 
et. 12 





HENRY A. PIERCE, 

and our navy had neither an effective steamship | 
nor an iron craft, and a 2s soe was a great | oes AR tO aS I — 

un, and percussion-caps were luxuries, and | 
scodtnanie mate not ‘avented, and civil war was} PARLOR FURNITURE. 
thought an impossibility in the United States, 
and the electric telegraph was not, and all the PA R L 0 R 5 U IT 5 
“grizzled, grim old fogies’”’ of these times were 
enjoying their Consul Plancus days, and so > COVERED IN 
A new world has come irto existence since Mr. | 
Weston first came to our Legislature, and he has | English Hair-Cloth, Plash, 
gone completely round the circle in thirty-nine | Terry, ae and 
years. His case is a rare one, if not quite un- | French Lasting, 
paralleled.—C. C. Hazewell, in Daily Traveller, | the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furnttul® 

TAR A | be found i Boston. 


Tue Hupson Bay Company.—Nearly two | 
hundred years ago the English and French were | 
competing on the shores of the Hudson’s Bay for | 
the fur traffic with the Indians who inhabit the 
valleys of the Red and Saskatchewan rivers, and | 
the regions north of these. Obliged by the con- | SALESROOM, 
ditions of the treaty of Utrecht, in 1714, to sur-! 97 sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
render these shores to the Hudson’s Bay Compa:- | 2m 
ny, the French confined their attention to the | : fi 
new channel of trade which the Great Lakes | er 
opened to them, and, pushing their enterprises A SAFE, 
west of Lake Superior, they established trading CERTAIN, 
posts on the Lake of the sige ry Assiniboine, AND 
and even as far west as the head waters of the 
Saskatchewan. In 1763, by the terms of the} Speedy Cure 
treaty Versailles, the French relinquished their _ 

NEURALGIA, 
AND ALL 
NERVOUS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0O., 


North American possessions to England and Brit- 
ish subjects, following the old French routes, be- 
gan to occupy their deserted posts, and even to 


Manufactured and for Sale by the 


THE LAST YEAR. 


The Best Cooking Stove Ever Made! 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 


N. E. FELT ROOFING CO., 


5 Liberty Square, Boston. 
LEVI L. WILLCUTT Treasurer. 3m 


Oct. 13. It is the “‘Prerizss,” because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in Economy, Smupicity, CLEANLINESS, Bak- 
tv@, Roastina and Beautr. 

Ist. Economy. A patented method of hea ing the sir and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2a. Siwpuictry. It is easily managed. The re can be 
perfectly controlled and kept through an entire season with- 
out rekindling. 

CLEASLINESS. 
ing the grate. 
4th. Bakine. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature, bakes as ereniy as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

5th. Roasting. A current of hot air constantly passing 
through the oven so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 
as well as a tin kitchen. 

Chocolate and Cocoa, 6th. Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well moulded, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer Of | the most beault/ul as well as the most serviceable Stove 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarded | the market. 
to W. BAKER & CO. : | Each Stove is WARRANTED to be and to do ali that is claim 
Baker’s Prepared Uocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- | 94 for jt. 


factured from the finest Cocoa, and are unequalled in quality 
PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


«nd flavor. Also, pure Ctiocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
MANUFACTURERS, 


BAKE R’S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 
AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 





No dust escapes white shaking or dump- 


all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 
Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
trade of 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dec. 7. DORCHESTER, MASS. tf 


87, 89 and 91 North Street, Boston. 
For sale by our agents throughout the country. 
Oct. 26, tf 





SPEAR & SAWYER’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


274 WASHINGTON SI., (Hatterrt & Davis’ BuitpiNa,) 


MOSES POND & COw’S 
BOSTON. 


6h 
EXCELLENT” 
Founded bs JAMES FRENCH, Esq., 1839. 


This Institution, the oldest and most successful in New Patent Hot-Air and Ventilated Oven 

















| heat radia'ing surfaee. economy of fuel, and best and most | 


Englaud, is open 
DAY AND EVENING | 
| COOKING STOVE, 
FOR COAL OR Woop 


to students of both sexes and all ages, who receive the most | 
practical instruction in Writing, Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Navigation, Surveying, and in all branches of a compivte 


1 \\ “EXCELLENT” FOR BAKING, 





aera 
WOODS QUANCANEN ns — 
- x : “EXCELLENT” FOR ECONOM:, 
| Noclass system. Each student receives separate instruc- | 
| tion. Graduates aidedin obtaining employment. Connect- 


| ed with this Institution is a separate Business Department | 


in which 
LADIES 


are thoroughly educated as Book-Keepers, &c. 
for circu ars. 3m 


“EXCELLENT” FOR DURABILITY, 


Callorsend|, NO Better Stove to be Found! 
Nov. 2. 
| 


- LOOKING-GLASS 


WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY | 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Looking-Glass Plates, | % ae eal 
AND DEALERS IN ( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 


ENGRAVINGS PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
a Sy aie be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART 


highest cash prices paid. 
219 Washington Sireet, Boston 


MOSES POND & CO., 


79 Blackstone street, Boston. 


Oct 26. 38m 





PAPER, ETC. 





PAINTINGS, 





N GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
al Parek MANUFACTURERS, 
DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT. esas ich. 48 Water Street, Boston. 


Oct.b. 3m 





DEALING 
EXCLUSIVELY IN 


CALIFORNIA WINES, 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


W. FREELAND, BEAKD & CO., 


e 
LOTHING AT WIOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boxton. 


product of their own Vineyards, we can offer inducements | ©. W. FREELAND A.W. PEARD, 
L. L. HARDING, 


to all who desire to purchase PURE AND GENUINE | uke én 





out the meanings for yourself as much as possible. 
If you do not understand a word, look it up in 
the dictionary and write itdown. From time to 
time read over the words and phrases thus writ- 
ten down by you and commit them to memory: 
You will find this the most useful part of your 
exertions. 

4. Rely on teachers merely for the pronuncia- 


the soul under the tortures of life, that is full of 


nyt 5ute tion. ‘lhe system, spirit and i , of 
rarest juices.—Zion'’s Herald. hye piri aud: philneogny ofthe 


language you will master yourself. 
5. The moment you are far enough advanced, 
translate a chapter from a German book into Eng- 
lish, and after awhile translate it back into the 
German, using the original as your teacher in or- 
der to make the necessary corrections. 

Yollowing the above rules I learned the Span- 
ish language in less than six months.—-#". //us- 
saurek, late U. S. Minister to Ecuador. 


Batiap or THE Miiu.—(By George Cooper. } 
O! mill down in the valley, 
The curse is on thy walls; 
Athwart the dark and silent pool 
Thy darker shadow falls. 


The dingy cobwebs dangle 
From hopper and from bin, 

And ’tis a score of years, or more, 
Since grist hath lain therein. 

The owl broods on thy rafters, 
And round thy rotten beams , 

The snake winds; and the startled crow 
Above thee hoarsely screams. 

Thy wheel that all day clattered, 
Is clogged with spidery weeds; 

And where art thou, O! miller, 
Thou man of kindly deeds! 

And where the ruddy farmers 
Who chatted by the door ‘ 

The wagons rumbling to and fro, 
Till daylight was no more? 

And where art thou, 0! daughter, 
The merry, blue-eyed maid 

That in the golden sunshine, 
Here, by the door-way played ? 

Or watched the mill-wheel plashin g 
Its broad hands in the foam; 

Or woke the place with laughter, 
From dusty floor to dome? 

Or lingered here at evening, 
Another ly thy side? 


RESEMBLANCE OF Buzruz anp Cnoate In Fo- 
RENSIC DispLays.—Next came the trial of Pick- 
wick. Ihave been so used to thinkieg how our 
great pleader Choate would have delivered Buz- 
fuz’s speech for Mrs. Bardell, that the English Buz- 
fuz disappointed mea little. Choate used to make 
just such speeches. I don’t think he would have 


defendant, looking through but not at him, when 
4) proceeding to denounce his “revolting heartless- 
ness and systematical villainy,’’ but everybody 
who heard him in his great cases, heard him follow 
precisely the line ofargument which Mrs. Bardell’s 
counsel indulged in. Take the opening compli- 
ment tv the jury. Choate used to sprinkle these 
compliments all through his speech. “I put it to 
you, Mr. Foreman (he used to say), with your long 
and peculiar experience ;”’ with a queer emphasis 
on “peculiar;’” and he would contrive to puff or 
conciliate haif the other jurymen, as individuals, 
betore he got through with his plea. Just bear 
in mind the way he used to emphasize some of 
the small words, “or,” tor instance, and think of 
the jerk which he used to give to his head and 
Ah! better, gentle one, for thee, es saat betore he closed a sentence, and 

Far better, to have died. ten imagine how he would have uttered this, 

: which was unfortunately omitted by Mr. Dickens 
O! mill-wheel in the valley, in his reading ;—‘‘Let me tell him, gentlemen, that 

Thy hands are stained with blood ; Fant gestures of dissent or disapprobation in which 
A mother and her sinless babe { he may indulge in this court will not go down with 

Were borne trom yonder flood! | you; that you will know how to value and how to 


se ai . appreciate them; and let me tell him further, as 
take tate aes triers : biessarenlacd ar | my lord will tell you, gentlemen, that a counsel 
men well represented in statuary. We began well 
with ,Bowditch—except that the material of his 
statue in Mount Auburn does not stand our New 
England climate. 
mor pleasing tothe eye and ives werd ae | ete Plano te le daiadant be hs a 
face and figure, the dignity and grace of that petibges Th Noakes, 3 Stokes, or Stiles, or 
eminent man. In the chapel at Mount Auburn i seageo 'hompson, __ (with another shake = 
we tkve four warble siuthestheseal Govers. the last ‘‘or.’’) The spirit of this is perhaps more 
or Winthrop, of John Adams, of James Otis, and | /iX¢ Butler, but the style is Choate’s, and is a per- 
of Judge Story—which may fairly be celled alk bow illustration of it. How Choate would have | 
mirable. Then came the statue of Franklin, | 8!*S> _ arenes peennge, Hr0. cunitied sh thie 
the simplicity of which is rather ludicrous than | reading : : ‘All is gloom and silence in the house ; } 
majestic, in tront of the City Hall: then the ugly jeven the voice of the child is hushed ; his infant 
figure before the State House, the uncomeli- age Ste diseeennen wile me ane eae 
nese of which represents far rather the character his ‘alley tors’ and his ‘commoneys’ are alike 
than the outward form of Daniel Webster; then | neglected, and = pe cheese or odd and even his 
the statue of Horace Mann, on the other side of omens plone, ae Ps seam. gate area sonata 
the State House yard, tar better than the former | ™ ould go on,—"But Pickwick, gentlemen, Pick- 
two, yet not supplying the grace and impressive- wick, the ruthless destroyer of this domestic Oasis | 
ness which we desire in sculpture; and lastly, a bekioe desert of Goswell street,—-Pickwick, who | 
bronze figure of Edward Everett, which seems [nae choked up the well and thrown ashes on the 
satisfactory to nobody; which turns its back at | sward,’’ and so on. But we cannot find fault with , 
once upon thesun and the Public Garden, at one | so because he is Buziug and not Choate.— 
end of which it stands; which represented as in | arringion,”’ on Dickens's readings. 
the act of public apeaking, shows an extravagance 
of attitude and gesture unknown to Mr. Everett; | Tuap. Stevens is Denate.—lHlis face seems 
and which, looking over a tence and a row of high ,t grow thinner and more long each day—it was 
flowering shrubs to the upper story of the houses ~&8 white when he rose to speak as this page on 
in the street opposite, seems to be making what | Which Lam writing. He wears a dark wig, and 
Masons call ‘‘The Grand Hailing Sign ot Dis- | the contrast between that and his bioodless face 
tress.” It is to, be hoped that an equestrian Strikes one with a sharp suggestion of the coffin 








that any attempt to do either the one or the other, 
/ or the first er the last (with a great shake at the 


} 
! 


i 


The trump of Fame in storied song 
The Patriot’s deeds shall tell, 
And Freedom’s voice the strain prolong, 
The gladsome chorus swell. 
The gladsome chorus swell, my boys, . 
The gladsome chorus swell, 
We'll join to-night in merry song, 
The gladsome chorus swell. 
The Chieftain heard the stirring drum, 
And bent his soldier’s bow, 
But victor soon—he hasted home, 
His farming fields to mow. 
His farming fields to mow, my boys, 
His farming fields to mow, 
Exchanged the sabre for the scythe, 
lis farming fields to mow. 


Though youthful valor bravely won 
The laurel to his brow, 
Yet Victory’s own triumphant son 
Now holds the Yeoman’s plough. 
Now holds the Yeoman’s plough, my boys, 
Now holds the Yeoman’s plough, 
And soon we'll try his trusty hand 
To hold the Nation’s plough. 





resorted to the artifice of pretending not to see the | 
| It comes from camp, and cot, and hall, 


| The Hero, who long years ago 


Now hear the note, his country’s call, 
From the hill-tops and the shore, 


and all the valleys o’er. 
And all the valleys o’er, my boys, 
And all the valleys o’er, 
It calls him to the rescue, boys, 
From all the valleys o'er. 


Once wore the warrior’s mail, 
Now comes to beat the Yeoman’s fue, 
A Farmer with his flail. 
A Farmer with his flail, my boys, 
A Farmer with his flail, 
And they'll get a right gude threshing yet 
From the Farmer with his flail. 
Then cheer we up, my boys, to-night, 
A helping hand we'll lend, 
And pledge the old Bay State, to-night, 
To the Farmer of North Bend. 
To the Farmer of North Bend, my boys, 
To the Farmer of North Bend, 


compete with the Hudson’s Bay Company for the 
trade which they then pursued on the rivers which 
debouch into Hudson’s Bay. Uniting against this 
corporation—regarded as the common enemy ,— 
the principal of these traders formed in 1803 a 
powerful business organization known as the 
“Northwest Company,’’ which pushed a lucrative 





DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facia- 
lis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 


traffic via. the Lakes, across the whole breadth of Kite: Mell oes of ne minis Cais wee on Wines OAR: 
the continent, from Montreal to the shores of the | °°°"* ‘ . a since Siais Soiled 
Pacitic In 1811, the Hudson’s Bay Company ' No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has fai 
i . c ’ c < , 5 - a = ‘ = _ 
: ce of Lord Selkir , set up a claim of to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
nie enters rage P Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gen- 


exclusive jurisdiction, over this immense region, ‘ ee . 
and, in 1812, they established a fort on Red ¢rl nervous de angements,—of many years standing,—af- 


under its protection. A savage contest followed | Weeks at the utmost. always affords the most astonishing re- 


the rival companies under the name of the Hud- | nent cure. 
son’s Bay Company which has since, until with- 
in ten years, held the country under a rigid mon- | degree injurious, even to the most delicaie system, and can 
opoly and exercised all the powers of government. | ALWAYs be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

The company founded their claim of exclusive | 
trade and civil jurisdiction primarily upon a char- | yenr paysicians, who give it their unanimous and unquali- 
ter granted by Charles II., of date 1670, to Prince | fied approval. 

Rupert, covering ail the waters flowing into Hud- gent py mail on receipt of price, and postage. 

son’s Bay; and, next, upon a tenure of exclusive | One package........ Postage 6 cents. 
trade granted in 1838 for twenty-one years, and! __ Six packages beh (aE 
applying to all the rest of ultra-colonial British Twelve packages..... ¥ 


Awerica. 
‘The immense system of lakes and rivers rami- | medicines throughout the United States, and by 


fying through this whole fur-bearing zone of. 
TURNER & CO., 


North America, and having a common center in | 
Proprietors, 


ee ae 


this basin of the Winnipeg, with its Atlantic out- 
lets and comparatively genial climate, peculiarly Sole 
adapt it to the traffic in furs. Throughout this re- ‘ : 

gion the Hudson’s Bay Company have established | 120 Tremont Strect, Boston, Mass. 
thirty-three trading posts, two or three hundred! Nov. 2. 3m. 


miles apart, along the streams. ‘The furs col- Sn awa : 
THE GREAT 





lected at these posts, on this side of the Rocky | r 
Mountains, are transmitted for thousands of miles | : 
in barges and canoes, through the lakes and riv-|} NISW ENGLAND REMEDY. 
: : DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
Saskatchewan, whence, till recently, they have | 

been carried through the precipitous rivers which | WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
debouch into Iudson’s Bay at Fort York. <A} 

with the supplies of the succeeding year, received | baviog Bess preven ni fre ete 5 bitinnone 
a , ‘ 2 éngland States, where its me! , 

the annual product of furs for the depot of the | as tune aiok, te pert, it derives ite virtues. 





We'll pledge the Old Bay State, to- night 
To the Farmer of North Bend. 


Tuap. STEVENS As AN ErrecTive SPEAKER. 





in the discharge of his duty to his client is neither | 
to be intimidated, nor bullied nor put down; and lened with very great pleasure (as I always do) | 


The plaster cast of the same in! j4.¢ ‘‘or’’) will recoil on the head of the attempter, | 
; ‘tot one blood all the nations of the earth.”’ 


From a Recent Speech.—Mr. Speaker, I have list- | 


/to the golden-mouthed gentleman from New | 


York [Mr. Brooks| in his attempt to prove the | 
Bible a lie. That book says that God created | 
The 
question thus at issue between the gentleman 
trom New Yark and the Author of that sacred | 
volume I shall not attempt to decide. It is too | 
high for ie. 

But, sir, the gentleman has given us a_ history 
of the negro race from, I believe, the time of the | 
Queen of Sheba. Iam nor quite sure whether 
he included her in that race or not. But going 
over the whole field trom that time to this, he has, | 
I think, very well described the shape of the ne- | 
gro’s foot, the crook of his ankle, the contour of | 
his face. And then the gentleman went on to 
consider the intellect of the negro. 

Now does the gentleman by all this mean to | 
say that the sons of Ethiopia—of whom the | 
great poet of antiquity speaks as ‘‘the blameless 
sons of Ethiopia, among whom the gods alWays 
retired when they wished to spend an innocent 
and a quiet hour’’—have not immortal souls; 
that they are to be classed among ‘‘the beasts 
which perish,” and that God, who is to judge | 
them, will not damn him if he deserves it? 
{Laughter.] 1am sorry, sir, if such has come to 
be the condition of that race in this country. I 
had thought that the members of that race had 
shown in our day some evidences of strength and | 
power. To be sure, 1 looked upon them as bar- | 


| rising colony ot Selkirk; and, moreover, by shut- | 


| employés of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


| occupaiion, and occupy a distinct geographical 


' ‘This heterogeneous community forms a distinct 


statueof Washington, with which we are threat- jand the bier. Locking down at him from the 
ened next, may be more successful.— Boston cor. 
adnti-Slavery Standard. 


“Master Iumenrer'’s CLock’’—No MoRE!— 
Those readers of Mr. Dickens’s bouks who were 
reading them twenty-five years ago were familiar 
with “Master Humphrey’s Clock,’’ and liked it. 
In the pages of that work—started as a sort of 


periodical—besides Master Humphrey, his clock, | 


and his friends, Mr. Pickwick reappeared after | 


ten years’ retirement. Sam Weller attended him 
as of old, Mr. Weller, senior, came out in great 


force, and the son and grandson, little Tony, ap- | 


peared for the first time and made the center of 
che friendly group. These good people are net 
wholly known to those readers who have not met 
them in their last field of action. The whole 
story of “Master Humphrey’s Clock”’ was a setting 
or trame for the two novels of “The Old Curiosity 


| yesterday. 


‘tive feet of him. 


| galleries and noticing firSt his hair, one forgets barians for having with their own right hands, 
| that he is 74 years oid, and theretore is curiously in detense of liberty, stricken down thousands of 


puzzied at the stiffness of joint he shows in rising the triends of the gentleman who has been en- 

and in gesticulating. In the distance he looks lightening usto-day. [Laughter.) This condnct 
like a man of middle age—his action is as angular on their part did, 1 contess, show a cruelty and a 
an constrained as (at of a manikin. More an- barbarism which it is perhaps hard to excuse. 

gular and more out of countenance than ever, But the gentleman must recollect that all are 

He spoke for about ten minutes, at not equally mild in their demeanor, and that even 

tirst with noticeable difficuity. The whole House, the white man might have done the same thing 
excepting perhaps a dozen Democratic members, had he been in a similar condition. 

gathered into the aisies and areas within twenty- As to intellect, there are various degrees of it. 

Or the first half of his remarks In that regard the genileinan from New York. 
not a word could be heard in the galleries. Then, towers above the rest of us, though, I fear, he 

like a candle dying in its socket, he flamed up sometimes abuses his superiority by the declama- 


j with an energy that carried his words to the lis- | tion which he travels.out of his road to inflict 
‘tener in the remotest corner of the chamber. 


It upon us with regard to the various nations of the 
was a wonderful exhibition of will and determina- | earth. But that in intellectual gifts the gentle- 
tion. It could not last—the physical forces of man stands above all of usj no who has heard 

‘the old body have gone away, and three or four him to-day or heretofore deny} and I do not, 


4 ” and “* Rudge,” and for several 

pee stories. The whole work formed three Stevens back into his chair, paler and more ema- 
volumes of a larger page than that of the other | ciated, seemingly, than ever before, though that 
novels in their original editions, although they too | was hardly possible. Every speech is in one 
were in stout octavos, except “Oliver Twist,” 
which firet in three smaller volumes. 
The illustrations were numerous in “Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock,’’ some in the picturesque but man- 
en | sty 


pondents and long frequenters of the galleries 
say to themselves when he sits down, indeed 
have been saying so for three years, “Probably 


le of Cathermole, and the remainder by / he'll never be able to speak again.’’ So lovers 


sense the last of this curious man. Old corres-. 


minutes completely exhausted it and dropped Mr. Lassure you, sir, speak this ironically, [laugh- 


ter,} tor 1 do not know-wWhen I have heard any- 


thing more eloquent(than the discourse which the ; rugged and icy curtain of Labrador and Hudson's 


given us to-day. But I 


learned gentleman baa Raden 
or the oratorical 


have one proposition to make. 


championship of America I am willing to match _ company was left in quasi-possessiO 
while that on 


¥red Douglas or Langston against the gentleman 
from New York. Iwill allow the latter gentle. | 
man to select two out of three of the judges. 


ers of the Arctic water system, and down the 
single ship, arriving there in July or August, | Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, after 
Company in London. This difficult and secluded | ** 


| route, broken by innumerable portages—its Arc-, THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 
tic outlet closed by ice for ten months in the year! Sore Taroa’, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, Spitting , 
|—was apparently preferred to the old route | 


of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. Its 
a remarkable Remedy for Kidney Complamts, 
Diabetes, Difficulty of Voiding Urine, 
Bleeding from the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Gravel and other 
Complamts. 


through Lake Superior, because it gave the Hud- 

son’s Bay Company the sole control of the exist: | 
ing means of communication with the markets of | 
supply, thus affording a powerful check on the! 


ting up the old aveuues to Canada, they prevent: | to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its action. 
ed an intercourse which must have proved injuri- — Potayp’s Wxitr Pine Compownp. — After having given it a 
ous to these interests. They could not, however, thorough trial, we cao confidently recommend Poland's 


prevent the jealously with which their lucrative oir. of colds, Coughs and Pulmonic Complaints generally. 


| traffic was rega:ded in Canada, nor the discontents | Jy several cases we have kuown it to give prompt relief 


which were brewing in Red River Colony. when all other remedies which had been tried had failed. 


‘This colony was planted by Lord Selkirk in . eat 
1812, as a pins of agricultural supply for the | 04 Severe colds as is that Ree ee ge con checin ts 


originally consisted of two or three hundred | without it.— Boston Journal. 


scoty iv ‘ dually ex > A VaLu ‘BF Mepicixe.—Dr. Poland's White Pine Com- | 
Scoich emigrants, but has gradually expanded ! pound, atvertised in our columns, is a successfil attempt to | 


combine and apply the medicival virtues of the white pine 


It has bee . thoroughry tested by people in this city 
nials to ita value 


by natural growth, accessions trom abroad, and 
intermarriage with the native Indians, to a popu- | bark 


lation of now about 10,000 souls, forming a settle- and vicinity, and the proprietor has testimonis 
| te We recommend 


from persons Well known to our citizens. ‘ 
ita trial in all those cases of disease to whch it is adapted. 
It is tor sale by all our druggicts.—/ndependent. 

The Waite Pine Compound is now sold in every part of 
the United States and Iritish Provinces, Prepared at the 
New England Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE W. SWETT, 


PROPRIETOR. 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW GOMPARY, 


Successors to NOUKSE, MASON & CO., 


LTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Ere. 


neat seventy miles in length, straggling in a sin- 
gle tier ot houses and enciosures along the Red 
River and Assiniboine. About one-half of this 
community are Scotch and English in origen, 
Protestant in faith, and tarmers and traders in 


division; the other half are generally halt-breed | 


hunters ot French extraction, and all Catholics. | 
Oct. 19. 


municipality under a Governor and Council ap- 
pointed by the Hudson’s Bay Company, and, pre- | 
vious to 1359, were subject entirely to the arbitra- 
ry restraints which that corporation imposed on 
the freedom of traffic. 
lt was natural that the discontents occasioned 
by the oppressive regulations of the company 
should lead to an inquiry into the foundations of 
their authority. Grave doubts arose as to the va- AGRICU 
lidity of their charter, and these were soon con- 
firmed by eminent legal aivice. Independent | 
traders sprang up, Canadian and American in- 
truders established themselves in the settlement 
and defied the company. The latter shrank from | 
a judicial test of their pretended rights, and, after 
some abortive efforts to preserve their authority, | —-—-—— — : sam 
were obliged to relax the stringency of their reg- ALLEN'’S 
ulations. Their license of exclusive trade ex- j 
pired in 1856, and the hostility to its sree New Photographic Rooms, 
wrevented its renewal. In the discussion and par- } Si 
Sake investigation that grew out of the dis- | 6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


pute, public attention was for the first time called | 
tu the resources and value of the country, and eve naeeten te sities wommuabiiant, Nahe ov: toll: 
ties in the execution of 


the world was suddenly poet gromae to find thata 
region as large as both the Canadas, and equaf- 
ling them in natural resources, lay behind the- SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Bay, locked up in t!:e heart of the temperate me whetheron CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
—the stolen secret of a few aout yyen Ps sora or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
: MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 

Visitors always weleomed at the rooms, and sample pho- | 

tographs cheerfully shown. Oct. 5. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beckman Street, New York. | 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 


Nov. 2. 8m 


tory east of the Rocky Mountains, 
the west was fo into a new colony, under 
the name of British Columbia. 


River, anda colony was planted by Lord Selkirk fecting the entire system, its use fura few days, or a few | 
which was terminated in 1821 by the coiilition of | lief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- 


It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest | 


It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMI- | 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs anc | 


For PILF3 and SCURVY it will be found very valuable. ' 
This medicine is frre from anything drleterious, pleasant | 


Vhite Pine Compound as a very valuable article for the | 


It is an article which, in a climate so promotive of suddan | 


every family ; and we are sure that those who once obtain it | 
It | and give it 4 fair trial will not thereafter be willing to be 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES 


' 
arge or small. 


WINES, which no other House can. 


FOURTEEN YEARS 


| Spent in the Cultivation and Growth of California Wines 
has given us a valuable experience; and whenever our 
Wines are seen in comparison with others, they are acknowl- 


, edged to be 
THE BEST 


Our House having been officially endorsed by the Cali- 
| fornia Wine Growers’ Association, and brands of our Wines 





as by the leading Physicians and Medical Societies in the 
United States, we consider it no egotism to claim that our 


| brands are 
THE STANDARD. 


Gentlemen desiring choice Dinner Wines—Invalids wish- 
| ing a delicate and strengthening Wine—Clergymen seeking 
a pure Wine for Communion—persons neediag Wine for an 
| Evening or Wedding Party—will find in our stock all they 
| ean desire, and at inuch less price than foreign Wines of as 

good quality. Cases containing one dozen small sample 
bottles sent to any address in New England express paid, 
upon receipt of 33. 


PERKINS, STEKN & CO., 


14 and 16 Vesey Street, New York, 


108 Tremout Sircet, Boston. 
Dec. 14. tf 


ATWOOD'S — 
QUININE TONIC BITTERS. 


Recomninded by the medical faculty. These bitters ad 
mirably improve the circulatiop, promote digestion, impart 
tone to the stomach and vigor to the muscles, and correct 
all causes of debility. They are a great preventive of Fever 
and Ague, and all climatic diseases, and have been exten- 
sively used by Army and Navy Surgeons in the hospitals 
during the late war, Prepared and sold by 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 


139 Summer Street, loston, 
and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 
Noy. 23. tf 


Ek... A. BLEHAOT & Co. 


No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN | 


PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 


! 
> Most favorable terms to Printseliers, Canvassersand | 
' 


Tachers. tf Oct. 5. 


WILLIAM TUITSs, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, } 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 
CA TERS, on the shortest notice, andat reasonab 
rates, for 


| 
} 


Every requisite furnished from Table ?° 


Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE j 
supplied. of the richest quality, got up in handsome atyle 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec 
tieanry of all sorts. ‘ Nov. 2. 


PORTLY GENTLEMEN, 
TEIGHING from 200 to 310 Ibs., can’ be fitted out with 


accepted and endorsed by the Government Surgeons, as well 





| WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


| -[ORSWELL, 


KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
12 and 14 Summer Strect, Boston. 


| 
| 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


| JAMES HORSWELL, 
| EDW. W. KINSLEY, 


Jan. 4. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


- = 
Oo HARLES RICHARDSON & Gu, 
DEALERS IN 

DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISH ES, JAVPANS, &c. 

IMPORTERS OF 

| GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
Ne. 61 Broad, cor. of MILk Strect, Boston, 
| Nov. 16 3m 


ee | 


NEEDILAM. 


JABERSTROH & 


ERESCO PAINTERS 
| In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood ang Marble. 

| Rooms No. GOS Washington St., Boston. 

| ._——— 

| 


They are prepared to d. .¢n and execute every description 
| of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
| private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding ana Emboss- 
| ing on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wax 
' and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 


LUCAS HABERSTROH. 
7 ly* 


| Feb. 1 


INSURANCE. 
pe NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
| COMPANY, having a cash capitaljof 
$200,000, 
| and cash assets EXCEEDING 


| $500,000, | 
| continue to insure against hazards hy Fire.on Merchandrse, 





_ | Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, tor cone 


or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 
on onc risk, at their office, No. | Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTOKS: 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A. Wellington, 
Sawpeon Reed, 
Ebenezer Atkins. Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra U. Dyer, Samuel KB. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOW KER, I’rerident. 
Iavino Morse Secretary. Nov. 16. 


DUYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PRECY B DOVER. «0.05. 0 2 vctevcee- MANAGER. 
$10,000,v00 
36,000,000 
Fire Premiums in 1864............ $2.000,000 
The above amounta represent GOLD. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adama, 


| 

| 

Silas Pierce, 

Albert Bowker, 

| John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


OF 





Authorized Capital 
Paid upe pital and Reserves 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims 


Insures agninat the hazords of FIKEon Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five sears 

Thies company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most unquestionable security. while it willever be distin- 
guished for promptitude and liherality in the settiement of 


claims. 
Policies issued ard &!] losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 


STEPHEN MIGGINSON, 
Agent and _ Attorney fer the Cempusy. 
W. C. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly Oct 5. 





LA Hot Climates, WHotesste on Reta 


| adapted to your use. Alan, Surneour Over 


Under-Coate, Over-Coata, Pants and Vests, 5 hirts and 
Drawers, at about HALF-PRICE, at OAK HALL. 


FREEDMEN AND BOYS! 
LARGE LOT OF CLOTHING. sdapted to the use of the 
Freedwen and Children—CHeEsP. OAK HALL. 


THIN CLOTHING! 
LARGE LOT O¥ THIN CLOTHING for Shipping to 
OAK HALL 


GENTLEMEN OF THE OLD SCTIOOL. 
LARGE LOT OF WHOLE FALL PANTS —#1i sex. Dog- 
ZX skins, Oxroanp, Mixep Cassiueazs and other fabrica, 
a Coats, Saces, 

Frocks and Dagss (oats, at very low prices 
G. W. es IMMONS & CO., 

82 North street, oppowite Me chants’ Row. 

Jan. 4. 4c z 


/THE MUSICAL MIRROR. 


| harmoniously adap’ed to sacre Tap 
wats ccpecially Gasigned for publie schools, colleges and ¢ Lo 
5 peid. 


A volume of Elementary Instructions in Vocal Music, 
with numerous practical exercises. a‘tractively 


rigins ogethbe liection of fe 
ori | plan ; ¢ r with a colject mu-ic, 
heparin - 4 and secular words. 


Siac pestonms, 


277 Washington strest. 


sioging-classes. 


Price 75 cents. 
OLIVER DITSO 
Dec. 23. ae 


N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIPS [NSURANCE 


COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, 83,600,000. 


This. the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, alwaye 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy held- 
ers. Last cash dividend, vonry PER CENT. It is strictiy an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in ail 

. i tendencies. 
ay i grr in its rieks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest posrible mas and, - - —— paid 
G tual cost, the surplus is returned. 
unare distance may iusure frcm blanks, which will 

ce of expense. 
be ee ee the benefita cf Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutua! Plen, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment. may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Compeny. 

Directors. 

John A. Andrew. Thos. A. Dexter, hh. P. Wilder, Sewell 
pen, Chas. ubbard, Janes Sturgis, Geo. H. Foiger, B. 

well, Jas. S. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 

B. ¥. STEVENS, Presedent. 
‘ JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secrrterv. 
W. W. Montayp. Medical Examiner. ly Jan. 4. 
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